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Corn.—Weeds grow rapidly in the cornfield and 
should be kept down by frequent working. Do as 
much of this labor with the horse-hoe 
or cultivator. 

Potatoes.—The beetle is the leading 
enemy to the potato, It can be successfully fought 
with Paris green or London purple, if the poison is 
used so soon as the young make their 
appearance. The ground must be well stirred and 
kept free from weeds, and the crop dug early to 
avoid the wet rot. 


as possible 


Colorado 


‘“worms ”’ 


Roots area leading crop in English farming, and 
ought to be more extensively grown with us. All 
roots : mangels, turnips, carrots, ete., do best on a 
deep, rich, loose soil. They require the soil plowed 
to the depth of ten inches, and if the subsoil plow 
loosens up the bottom of each furrow for several 
inches, it is all the better. Nothing is superior to 
well-rotted barn-yard manure spread evenly over 
the surface before plowing. In the absence of this, 


300 to 500 pounds of guano or superphosphate may 


be spread on the plowed ground, and thoroughly 
harrowed iv. Before sowing, smooth the surface 
with the back of the harrow, or otherwise. In 
light soil the rows may be two feet epart, with the 
plants thinned to ten inches in the rows. Instrong, 
rich soil, these distances should be somewhat in- 
creased. Thisis known as the ‘flat system.”? The 
system of ‘‘ridging *’ requires more labor, but econ- 
omizes manures, After the thoroughly 
plowed and pulverized, furrows are struck out with 
a small plow about 24 feet apart and six inches 
deep. Well-rotted manure is stamped down evenly 
in the furrows and covered by a plow run 
along each side. The tops of the ridges are broad- 
ened by a roller, thus allowing the seed sower to 
work easily. Itisclaimed that the gradual removal 
of the soil from the plants by cultivation in the 
ridge system is beneficial. The swedish or ruta-baga 
turnips may be sown from the middle of May to 
the middle of July. The strap-leaved sorts can be 
sown from July first to the middle of September. 
Carrots may be grown with profit for farm stock, 
especially hors The importance of the root crop 
in a system of rotation is pointed out on page 282. 

Buckwheat.—Rough places, old sod land, poor 
stubble, ete., may produce a fair crop of buckwheat 
with good effect on the If plowed under 
when nearly grown, it makes a good green manure 
that will fit the land for some more valuable crop. 


soil is 


soil. 


Hay.—The best quality of hay is obtained by 
cutting the grass while in bloom. For this, mowing 
machines are indispensable. The scythe may 
do for the but not for general 
use. In choosing a mower, look to lightness of 
draft, strength, and simplicity of construction. As 
between equally good machines, it is best to buy 
the one made nearest home, for convenience in 
making repairs. It is safer to have the cutting bar 
ahead, and to one side of the driver. The tedder 
is a valuable adjunct of the hay field, greatly facili- 
tating the drying of the grass. The best hay is 
made by curing in the Sweating improves 
the quality of hay, and prevents its heating in the 
Cut grass that has had the sun for one day 
may be put up in large cocks, where it will keep 
well for a week if necessary, if protected from 
rain and dew by caps. These caps are easily made 
from and frequently pay for 
themselves the first The horse-fork is a 
great labor-saving implement, and should be more 
generally used. Haying is soon over, and every- 
thing should be employed that aids in the hurry of 
this work. 


fence corners, 


cock. 


mow. 


common sheeting, 


Season, 


Fodder Crops.—Hungarian grass may follow the 
rye, and be off in time for fall seeding. A plot 
highly manured and sowed to corn will givein a 
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few weeks a large supply of fine green fodder for 
the mileh cows. Any of this crop that is not needed 
for the daily piecing out for the pasture, makes 
good winter fodder wben cut and cured. 
> 
Notes on Live Stock. 

Horses.—A good bed of fresh straw is a great 
inducement for a tired horse to lie down. Clean 
sasional washing, will also 
give restfulness and improve the appetite and gen- 
eral health. Over-feeding is not the cure for loss 
of flesh by hard work and lack of rest. Wash all 
galling parts of the harness, and keep them soft 
with castor-oil. A little powdered aloes, rubbed 
in with the oil, will keep vermin from attacking 
The amount of work to be obtained 
from a team depends largely upon the driver. 
Some will worry and sweat a team when drawing 
only an empty wagon, while others can drive the 
same team 1a heavy load, and not wet a hair. 
Kindness far towards making a load draw 
easily, while an inhuman jerking upon the bits, or 
an injudicious use of the whip, may be the leading 
causes of poorness in flesh of horses. Provide 


yrooming, with an oc 


the harness. 


wit 


goes 


protection from flies. 

Cattle.- Good butter can be made at any time of 
the year, but ‘‘ June butter’ is the standard. Pas- 
tures should now be at their best, and the cows 
with a large flow of rich milk. The quality of 
butter depends upon many things. The food 
should be wholesome, and the water abundant and 
The milking needs to be neatly done, 
also every through which the milk-fat 
passes until it is marketed, as neatly packed gilt- 
edge butter. Use only the best salt, and as little 
as necessary to keep the butter sweet. 


pure. 


pre cess 


Sheep.—Ewes with lambs will thrive better if 
given extra feed. The lambs should be fed by 
themselves, in an enclosure known as a ‘‘lamb- 
creep.” The fence has an opening only large 
enough for the passage of the lambs. Both sheep 


A SHEEP-SHEARING TABLE, 


and lambs should have free access toa plenty of 
pure water. A helpful contrivance in shearing is 
shown in the engraving. The table is made with a 
hollow top, upon which the sheep is laid, and may 
by cords fastened at the ends of the 
These with snap-hooks, are 
especially Gesirable in holding the legs of strong 
kicking sheep. This tabie is also useful in tagging 
sheep, an operation that should be performed just 
before the flock is turned out to pasture. After 
shearing, the ticks will gather on the lambs, and 
may be destroyed by dipping in a tub filled with 
a decoction of tobacco water. There are a number 
of effective * sold for this purpose. 
Pigs.—Swine do best when they have a pasture. 
A small orchard, seeded to clover, with an open 
shed for shelter during storms, is especially suited 
to the summer keeping of young pigs. With 
plenty of grass, pure water, and a liberal feed at 
the trough, pigs should make a rapid and health- 
ful growth, and produce cheap, wholesome pork. 
The orchard is benefited by the destruction of in- 
jurious eaten by the pigs in the fruit. 


be secured 


side-board. cords, 


dips’ 


insect 

bultry.—Hawks, rats, and other vermin wil] de- 
stroy many chickens unless guarded against. Pro- 
vide safe c that can be closed at night, and 
do not them until the dew is off the grass. 
Guinea fowls are useful in giving alarm upon the 
approach of danger. Young chicks mayrun inthe 
garden, where they will destroy many insects. 


OOps 


open 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 





At the time of writing these notes the spring is 
very backward, but those who observe the seasons 
closely have found that, taking one year with an- 
other, the first of June tinds vegetation in about the 
same condition. If early development has been re- 
tarded, a later and more rapid growth has made up 
for this, and by the first of this month no signs of 
the early backwardness are visible. As a general 


Fruit Garden. 

The notes last month for this department were 
very full, and many suggestions there given are 
equally applicable now, especially that on 

Mulching.—Any loose litter will answer as a 
mulch. In grain-growing localities, straw is al- 
ways to be had. Whatever will cover the ground 


; and prevent evaporation, may be used. Look out for 


thing, when we have a late spring, the season of | 


growth is prolonged at the other end, and we have 
a most favorable autumn. These notes have 
reference, not only to the particular month for 
which they are written, but also to weeks that im- 
mediately precede and to those which will follow 
this month in which they appear. 
age 
The Orchard and Nursery. 

First, Jast, and all the time, the orchardist must 
keep up his fight with insects. Success in fruit- 
growing so largely depends upon the destruction 


| the young grapes. 


of insects, that we feel it a duty to keep this sub- | 


ject prominently before our readers. 

The Codling Moth or Apple Worm.—Heretofore It 
has been supposed that destroying the fallen fruit, 
and trapping, by means of cloths around the 
trunks, the worms which left the apples remain- 
ing upon the tree, were the only helps. The 
moth, soon after the fruit sets, lays her egg upon 
the calyx end of the young apple. The young 
grub, as soon as hatched, eats its way into the cen- 
ter of the little apple, and there, “‘ growing with its 
growth,” works its mischief. 


Poisoni g the Worm.—Experiments by some West- | 


ern orchardists show that Paris green may be suc- | 


cessfully used to destroy the apple worm. Soon 
after the young fruit is set, the whole orchard is 
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The Currant-worm, and use white hellebore, as | 


directed last month. 

Grape Vines are trained in so many different 
forms, that we can only yive general directions. 
Shoots will push from the buds formed last year. 
The growing ends of these should be pinched, 
leaving two or three leaves beyond the uppermost 
bunch of grapes. Young vines should not bear 
more than one bunch to the shoot. Remove all 
others. The Rose-bug often does much injury to 
Shaking it off and catching it 
in early morning, while torpid, is the only remedy. 

— 
Kitchen and Market Garden, 


The most important crop the present month is 
weeds. The warmth of the soil starts into growth 
those which have been dormant, and myriads of 
seedlings appear. A sharp rake, drawn over the 
surface, is a most efficient implement for the de- 
struction of seedlling weeds. 

Belated Crops.—If sweet-corn or Lima beans, etc., 
were planted too early and cut off by a late frost, 
do not be discouraged, but try again. 

Asparagus.—So long as cutting continues, cut 
every shoot, large and small. The old rule, to 
stop cutting when green peas are ready, is a good 
one. Recollect that next year’s crop will depend 
upon this year’s growth of tops. An application of 


| nitrate of soda, 300 lbs. to the acre, when the cut- 


showered with water, in which a small quantity of | 
Paris green is stirred, in the proportion of a table- | 


spoonful to a barrel of water. The liquid should 


| planted. 


be thrown in 6 fine spray, in order to wet every | 


young apple. In its early state, the young fruit is 
erect, its calyx upwards, and the least particle of 
poisoned water falling upon it is sufficient to dis- 
pose of the young apple-worm when it attempts to 
eat into the fruit. ; 

Is it not Dangerous? it will be asked. We do not 
regard the process as at all risky. Assuming that 
all the poison that fell upon the young fruit could 
remain until that was ripe, there would be but lit- 


| pole. 


ting is over, will be of great service. 

Beans.—The main crop of the bush sorts may be 
Lima beans often sprawl upon the 
ground, and need aid to make them take to the 
If the stems are tied against the pole, giv- 
ing them a few turns with a strip of cloth or other 
soft material, they will care for themselves. 

Beets.—It is a good plan to sow an abundance of 
beet seed, in order to have the thinnings to use as 
greens, The crop of Turnip or Egyptian, for win- 


| ter use, should be sown the middle uf this month. 
| We prefer them, for winter, tothe larger kinds. 
' 


tle danger; but as the rains of months will fall up- | 


on the fruit, there is no danger to be feared. Fruit- 
growers look upon this method of treating the 
apple-worm as a discovery of great value. 

Thinning is the most important work of the pres- 
ent month. While it is abroad regarded as a part 
of the regular orchard work, it has been but lit- 
tle practised here. Those who have doubts as to 
its value, should thin tLe fruit upor a single row 
of trees, and keep an account of the market re- 
turns. If two-thirdsof the fruit upon apple, pear, 
or peach trees be removed soon after it is set, 
there will then, in ordinary seasons, be too much 
left to mature. 

Grafts.—A graft should be regarded as a tree 
planted in another tree, instead of in the soil, and 
its growth needs to be regulated by proper pinch- 
ing. Often the growth from a bud will be very 
vigorous. If the top of this be pinched, it will 
become stocky, and throw out side branches. 

Pruning.—Many prefer to prune at this season, 
as wounds heal readily. In pruning, do not cut 
away a branch without a definite object in view, 

Young Trees planted this spring should be 
watched, and their form regulated by pinching 
the shoots that push too vigorously, and by break- 
ing off the shoots which start where branches are 
not needed. A little care given to trees while 
young will make later pruning unnecessary. 

Slugs, as the green, slimy caterpillars are called 
which appear upon the leaves of pear and cherry 
trees, are best treated by a dusting of dry-slaked 
lime. This may be applied by shaking it from a 
bag of open fabric, fastened to the end of a pole. 


; a crop. 


Cabbage and Cauliflower.—The early planted should 
be forwarded by frequent hoeings. Sow seeds in 
the open ground of the winter sorts, not forget- 
ting the Savoys. 

Carrots sown early the present month will make 
Sow a plenty of seed, as the young plants 


are feeble and break ground with difficulty. Thin 


| those already up. 


| and extends well into next month. 


Celery.—Set out in well-manured soil, in rows 
three feet apart, with the plants every six inches in 
the rows. In the climate of New York City, the 
setting begins about the middle of this month, 
After planting, 


| look out for weeds. 


Corn.—Plant for a succession every week, and 
keep the crop clear of weeds. 

Cucumbers.—The crop for pickles is sown from 
the middle of this month until the middle of next. 
Make manured furrows, five feet apart, and sow 
seed, dropping it an inch or two apart over the 
manure. When the plants are up, and out of the 
way of insects, thin so as to leave them about a 


; foot apart in the rows. 


| 


Egg-Plants.—Plant in very rich soil, and then 
look out for the Colorado Potato-bug. If there 
are any near, they will find the egg-plants. 

Kohl Rabi.—Thin the plants to 10 inches apart, 
and encourage rapid growth by hoeing. Use while 
young and tender. : 

Martynias.—Sow in rich light soil, and thin 
finally to one plant every three feet in the rows. 

Onions.—Keep clear of weeds. 


| woodeashes will help the crop. 


| 
| 


feas.—Picking should be carefully done, else the 








| on a layer of coal-ashes, to keep out worms. 
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vines will be injured. Late sown peas usually fail, 
but it is worth while to risk a few, as in a favor- 
able season they will give fair returns, 

Potatoes.—Keep well hoed, and apply poison. 

Rhubarb.—Cut off the flower-stalks as fast as 
they appear. 

Squashes.—Success with these depends upon 
fighting insects. Examine the under-sides of the 
leaves for the eggs of the Squash-bug, and crush 
them. Allow the vines to take root. 

Sweet-Potatoes.—In Northern localities, the plants 
should be set this month. 

Tomatoes.—If not already done, set out the 
plants. In garden culture, a trellis of some kind 
should be provided. This should be put in place 
s9on after the plants are set out, and the vines 
tied up before they get so large as to fall over. 

Watermelons.—If the first planting failed, put in 
more seeds. Look out for insects. 

Odds and Ends.-—A grindstone is a useful adjunct 
to the garden, if properly used upon the hoes. 
The difference between the work done with a sharp 
hoe and a dull one is most astonishing. The fre- 
quent use of a sharp rake among cabbages, and 
wherever the surface of the soil permits, will do 
wonders in killing weeds. Thin freely all root- 
crops. Parsnips, beets, carrots, etc., when given 
room, will be larger and more tender. As soon as 
acrop is off, occupy the land with something, if 
only peas, to be spaded under, to enrich the soil. 

ee 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 


The Lawn should be mowed at least once a week, 
if the growth of the grass warrants it. All lawn 
mowers made in this country scatter the clippings, 
leaving them on the lawn, where they soon shrivel 
and act as a mulch. The frequency of mowing 
should be governed by the growth of the grass, 
In a time of drouth, it must be suspended. 

Beds cut in the Lawn.—Keep the margins of the 
beds well defined. Ifthe grass runs into the beds, 
use a strong knife and cut off all intruding roots. 

Bedding Plants.—Set out the tender kinds, such 
as coleus, etc., and if alate frost is feared, cover 
the bed with newspapers, using stakes to prevent 
them from resting upon the plants. 

Spring Bulbs.—As fast as the leaves die down, 
lift the bulbs and store in a dry place until needed 
for autumn planting. 

Stakes and Ties.—Much of the neat appearance of 
the flower garden depends upon stakes and ties. 
The tall kinds of dahlia must have them, and 
gladioluses and tuberoses are apt to have their 
flower-spikes beaten down unless staked. 

— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 

Year by year, those who have greenhouses are 
learning that the old way of stripping them at the 
approach of warm weather is not the best way. 
There are many plants, camellias, azaleas, and 
others, that may be put outside, but a little fore- 
thought will allow one to provide decorative plants 
that will keep the greenhouse attractive in mid- 
summer ; so with window-plants. It is but a step 
from the ‘‘ window-garden” to the ‘‘ baleony- 
garden,’’ and the two may well be made to work 
together. If pots of plants are to be set out of 
doors, take every precaution as to their safety. 
Put them in partial shade, but not under the drip 
of trees. If the sun will beat upon the pots, lay a 
board against themasa protection. Place the pots 


| care that insects do not injure them, and that they 


A dressing of | 


do not suffer for water. 





To those who ask us how to separate Osage 
Orange seeds from the balls, we would say—Wait! 
The ‘‘Oranges”’? have to undergo at least two 
months oi preparation. If the balls are but few, 
put them in a box or barrel. If many, stack them 
in some convenient place, and if where cattie can 
reach them, build a rail pen to keep the animals 
off. Here they are to remain, in rain and snow, to 
freeze and thaw, all winter; those in the box or 


Take , 


a he ee ee 
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barrel are to be exposed to the weather in a similar | many of them fall an easy prey to the thieves. 


manner. When spring opens, the seeds will be in 
proper condition for cleaning and planting. 


eee a 


The Egg-Laying Breeds of Ponltry. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 
a 

There has been a wonderful improvement made, 
in the last few years, in thorough-bred poultry, 
bred for special purposes. It is impossible to com- 
bine all the excellencies in any one breed. It is 
possible to combine them in a moderate degree, so 
as to get good layers and a fair average weight of 
body. The Plymouth Rocks are an illustration of 
the best that can be accomplished in this way. 
Those who breed for heavy weights must not ex- 
pect to secure great laying qualities in the same 
breed, any more than they can expect speed from 
a heavy draught animal. Poultry-men who are 
near large city markets, and take advantage of high 
prices for fresh eggs, must be satisfied with medi- 
um-sized fowls. All the best laying breeds are be- 
low the average weight. The Asiatics (Brahmas 
and Cochins) lay very large eggs, but not so many 
dozens during the year. We do not condemn any 
breed, but in the selection of poultry, aa in that of 
otber live stock, it is desirable to choose animals 
bred for the especial purpose needed. During 
muny years’ experience with poultry of all kinds, 
we have found the 

White Leghorns 
to stand at the head of the list of layers, and not 
only do they produce an immense number of eggs, 
each year, when well fed, housed properly, and 
cared for as all fine stock should be, but they are 
hardy, and produce lively and vigorous chicks. As 
these chicks feather up so quickly, and, when 
hatched early, lay the same fall they are hatched, 
they are doubly worth breeding. Their clear, 
white bodies, and large, bright combs make them 
very attractive. The young birds, and especially 
the pullets, make fine eating, when four to five 
months old, but we prefer the cockerels to be 
about a year old, and well fattened, before being 
used for the table. We still favor the Single-comb 
Leghorn, despite the fact that the new-fashioned 
Rose-comb Leghorrs claim much attention just 
now. We have had very few cases of frozen combs, 
and there need be no danger from this, where ecom- 
fortable houses, rain and wind-proof, are made, 
and careful attention is paid to housing the birds 
during severe weather. Where the poultry-house 
is very large, a small stove and low fire—just 
enough to keep the temperature a little above the 
freezing-point—can be used during the winter, and 
more eggs, better health, and, consequently, great- 
er profit will result. The White Leghorns lay good- 
sized eggs, seldom sit, or, when they do, are not to 
be depended on to hatch out abrood. It is best to 
use good common hens for sitting, or else some 
good incubator. The surplus stock of pullets and 
cockerels can each season be disposed of readily, 
ata fair price, to the dealers and breeders. The 
lowest price we know of, for good ones, and in 
large lots, was $1 per head, and even that pays well. 
There are many breeders, for eggs principally, who 
have a decided preference—perhaps on account of 
the more varied and handsomer plumage, for the 
Brown Leghorns, 
They are rather more difficult to breed to feather 
than the White. When bred well up to the “ stand- 
ard,’? they are very handsome, and it is not difficult 
to realize fair prices for them when sold as breed- 
ing stock. There is very little difference in either 
the laying or the table qualities of the two breeds, 
some even claiming the Brown being superior to 
the White Leghorns in these qualities. Either 
will return satisfactory profits under good care 
and proper management. The white fowls be- 
come soiled easily. When eggs for market are the 
main point, such matters are not objectionable. 
Houdans 

are excellent layers and fine table fowls. Where 
foxes, hawks, etc., abound, and are troublesome, 
the crested birds are placed at a disadvantage, and 


This can, however, be remedied by having a pair 
or trio of Guineas running with the other poultry. 
They detect the first approach of danger, and give 
such shrill, quick-repeated, and incessant screeches 
as to both frighten away the marauders and give 
the farmer or poultry-breeder timely notice of 
the disturbance. The 
White-Crested Black Polish 
are very highly commended for their laying quali- 
ties, hardiness, and vigor, though they have the 
same objections, and in perhaps a greater degree, 
that are urged against the Houdans. They are hand- 
some, and easy to rear, and by care in the selection 
of stock, it is not difficult to breed extra fine speci- 
mens. They are good winter layers, but must 
have warm quarters. There is no danger from 
frozen combs, as they have scarcely any combs, 
and their heavy crests afford ample protection. 
These crests also prevent them from flying over 
fences of ordinary hight. The 
Hamburgs 
are very handsome birds, especially the Silver-pen- 
cilled variety, and are highly esteemed as layers. 
They are small bodied, and do not furnish much 
meat. They are very energetic, and always on the 
‘*go,’? hunting up stray bits of provender. They 
can readily fly over an ordi- 
nary fence, and to confine 
them the yards must be cover- 
ed with netting, or else the 
wings of the birds need to be 
clipped close. They are class- 
ed among the non-setters, are 
comparatively hardy, and es- 
pecially so when they have 
their free liberty. The 
Plymouth Rocks 
are more a general-purpose 
fowl than a laying breed, 
though we have always found 
them good layers, and the 
eggs of fine size. For the or- 
dinary purposes of the farm, 
we do not know of any breed 
which wil) give more general 
satisfaction than a flock of 
well-bred and pure Plymouth 
Rocks, and especially so the improved style. They 
are hardy, mature early, feather up quickly, and 
make very good weights when under proper care. 
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A Snail Hatchery. 


Onr little nephew, some days ago, went to a shal- 
low ditch in the meadow and captured anumber of 
fresh-water snails. These he placed in a cup, and 
in great glee brought his prize to show it. Find- 
ing that he took so much pleasure in watching the 
movements of the snails, we hunted up a glass jar, 
holding about a quart, and, nearly filling it with 
water, placed the snails in it. Here he could watch 
them as they crawled upon the glass, and see how 
they moved their curious “‘ foot.’ The next step 
was to improve the “snailery.’? Getting a few 
small water plants from the margin of the river, 
two or three were washed, a small stone tied to 
each to sink it, and placed in the jar; finally a 
handful of clean pebbles were added. Thus tie 
‘“snailery *’ was converted into an aquarium. One 
day something new appeared on the sides of the 
glass, small yellowish spots, looking like jelly. 
Great was the youngster’s delight at being told 
that these were the eggs of the snail, and greater 
still was it when he could use a magnifying glass 
and see the little snails actually growing within the 
eggs. He takes so much pleasure in watching the 
eggs, that we think he will be disappointed when 
the snails hatch out and travel off. Young people 
are greatly interested in the beginning of things, 
and the increase of the little snails from day to 
day is closely observed. The youngsters, girls as 
well as boys, can act upon this hint, and find much 
amusement in raising a crop of snails. In all parts 
of the country fresh-water snails of some kind can 
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be found, and usually several different kinds will 
reward a search in pools and ponds. In ponds and 
still streams they may be found upon the plants 
that grow in the water; the under-sides of the 
floating leaves of water lilies is a good place to 
look for them. If not convenient to get water 
plants of some kind, then the water in the jar 
should be changed every day or two. 

In some places, especially in damp woods, sey- 
eral land snails can be found. If you place a 
number of these in a box with some of the woods- 
earth, rotten sticks, and dead leaves, such as the 
snails are found among, you can raise a lot of 
young ones. The leaves, etc., must be kept damp, 
and for this reason a tin box is good. 


A Country Residence Costing $4,000. 


B. REED, ARCHITECT. 
> 

These designs were prepared for a dwelling built 
on elevated grounds, overlooking a large body of 
water. The exterior has a picturesque and cheer- 
ful appearance. Pleasant verandas are arranged on 
three sides. The main hall and principal rooms 
are unusually large, and all parts are provided with 
windows, affording outlooks in all directions. 

The dimensions and arrangements are given on 
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Fig. 1.—WEsT SIDE ELEVATION OF HOUSE, 


the plans. The foundations rise 18 inches above 
the ground at the highest point. The clear hight 
of the cellar ceilings are 7 feet; first story in the 
main house, 10 feet; the wing, 9 feet 4 inches; sec- 
ond story, main house, 9 feet; wing, 4 to 8 feet. 
The whole hight of the main frame from the bot- 
tom of the sill to the top of the plate is 21 fect; 
kitchen, rear wing frame, 14 feet and 8 inches. The 
cellar is excavated to a depth of 53 feet, and the 
loose earth is used in grading. The walls are of 
broken stone, laid 18 inches thick and 7 feet high, 
and neatly pointed where exposed to sight. The 
sills for all cellar windows and hearth for the 
kitchen fire-place are of dressed blue-stone. The 
chimneys are of hard brick and best mortar. All 
flues are separate and continuous from the fire- 
places to the top. The interior side walls and ceil- 
ings of the two principal stories are hard finished 
on two coats of best brown mortar and seasoned 
lath, The main hall and the three principal rooms 
of the first story have stucco cornices, panels, and 
centers. The bay-window has ‘rule joint’ corner 
finish, with soffit and corbels in the upper angles. 
The timber is of sawed, seasoned spruce, and of 
the following sizes: Sills, 4 by 8: girders, 4 by 8; 
posts, 4 by 7; ties and plates, 4 by 6; ridges, 3 by 8; 
beams, 3 by 8; braces, 3 by 5; valleys, 3 by 8; rafters, 
M., 3 by 5; rafters, W., 3 by 4; verandas, 3 by 8. 
All parts are thoroughly framed together, and se- 
cured with hard-wood pins. The beamsin the two 
principal floors of the main house, and all studding 
are placed 16 inches apart from centers; other 
beams and all rafters are 2 feet from centers. The 
tie crossing the opening to bay-window is 4 by 10. 
All trimmer beams are double, each tier of beams 
having a double row of cross bridging through the 
center of their spans. The girders beneath the 
main partitions are supported at their ends by the: 
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masonry, and along their lengths by 5-inch locust 
posts, resting on large flat stones, embedded below 
the surface of the cellar bottom. All partitions are 
anchored together at their joinings. The windows 
are constructed, as indicated by the plans, with 
plank stiles and sills, and all above the cellar have | 
timber sub-sills. 

The windows are glazed with second quality 
French glass. All sash in the cellar are hung with 
butts, and in the two principal stories to balance 
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with head and base blocks “agile . The windows 
in the first and second stories have panels under 
them. Those opening to the verandas and balco- 
nies are double-faced, and hung to swing inward. 
The kitchen and dining-room have neat chair 
backs. A sink and drain-board are set and neatly 
cased, with closet underneath. The pantry and all 
closets are shelved, and hooked in the usual man- 
ner. The doors are of first quality seasoned pine, 
paneled and molded. The front doors are 4-4 by 








Fig. 2.—EAST ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


weights, with cord. The siding is of 6-inch clear 
pine clapboards laid on T. & G. hemlock sheathing 
and heavy sheathing paper. The roofs are covered 
with 18-inch pine shingles of best quality, laid 5% 
inches to the weather on spruce shingljng lath, ex- 
-cept those for verandas and balconies, Jaid on in- 
verted 13 by 44-inch pine plank, neatly beaded on 
the under face. All valleys and gutters are of I X 
charcoal tin; former 20 inches wide, and the latter 
14 inches, with one edge rolled and turned up 
three inches, and “laid in” with the shingles on 
the second course, with sufficient incline to insure 
a good run for water. The bay-window is tinned 
over, with slat floor for balcony use. The verandas 
are supported on 9-inch locust posts extending in 
the earth below the reach of frost, and cased on 
their exposed faces, with panels of lattice work 


























between. The outside floors are of T & G 1% by 
44-inch clear pine, closely laid in paint, and 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF FIRST STORY. 





“‘blind-nailed.’’ The inside floors areof T& G 
1} by 7-inch spruce, closely laid and double-nailed 
to each bearing. The stairs are of clear pine. The 
main flight has a 9-inch paneled newel, and a 23 by 
44-inch molded rail of ash. The kitchen stairs 
are ‘‘ boxed in,’’ plastered on the room side, with a 
door at the foot. The cellar stairs are placed un- 
der the kitchen stairs, with a door at the top. The 
architraves for the interior are of clear pine reeded, | 


7 by 1#, and heavily molded outside. The inside 
double doors are 5 by 7-4 by 14; sliding doors 7 by 
7-6 by 1#. All other room doors in the first story 

of the main house are 2-8 by 7-4 by 14. Outside 
blinds, with rolling slats of best manufacture, are 
put to each window in the first and second stories, 

All the doors are hung with loose joint butts. 
Double-faced doors haye mortised locks, and all 
single-faced doors, rim locks. The double doors 
have flush bolts topand bottom. The sliding doors 
have brass sheaves, way, and stops. All knobs, 
roses, and escutcheons are of white porcelain, 
with silver-plated shanks and bases. Brass sash 
fastenings are put toall windows in the first and 
second stories. An iron sink, 18 by 26 inches, and 
a pump are set ip the kitchen, with 50 feet of gal- 
vanized iron pipe, properly connected for supply 
and waste water. Three mantels are supplied for 
the first story costing $30 each, and two in the sec- 
ond story costing $20 each, with one marble shelf, 
resting on stucco trusses, costing $8. All wood 
work usually painted has two coats of paint com- 
posed of pure lead and oil, with the addition of 
such stains as suit the owner. 

All the materials of their several kinds are suffici- 
ent for and best adapted to the purposes requi.ed. 
Anything necessary to the thorough completion of 
the dwelling, such as nails, screws, etc., though 
not particularized herein, are provided and used. 
The labor is performed in a substantial and work- 
manlike manner. The whole to receive the ap- 
proval of the architect. 


Cost of Materials and Labor. 













800 yards excavation at 25 cents per yard........... $75.00 
2,100 feet bay foundation (complete) at 1% 9.90 
21 feet bl bine : stone at 30 cents 6.30 
6,000 bricks in chimney (complete) at $15 per M..... 90.00 
1.200 yards plastering (complete) at 35 cents peryard 420.00 
425 feet stucco work (complete) at 30 cents per _ 127.50 
11,025 feet timber at $20 per M 220.50 
150 joists at 16 cents each.. 24.00 
475 wall strips at 11 cents e s 52.25 
8,000 feet sheathing at 3 cents per ‘foot.. 90.00 
8,500 feet felt at 4 cents per pound.................... 11.68 
"550 clapboards (6-inch) at 16 cents each........ 88.00 
250 feet cornices ‘complete) at 24 cents per foot.. 60.00 
600 shingling lath at 6 cents each .................... 36.00 
108 bunches shingles (pine) at $1.50 per bunch.. 162.00 
4 bunches shingles (red wood) at $2 per bunch.. 8. 
620 feet tin ‘valleys, gutters, and leaders) at 8 
CS RT 9.60 
270 flooring (outside 4%-inch) at 20 cents each..... 00 
580 flooring (inside 7-inch) at 20 cents —_ Pe cs 116.00 
8 windows, cellar (complete), at $3 each......... 24.00 
42 windows, first and second stories pena 
Me RCM See iak)) Acacounanaaninne was 20.00 
11 windows, attic (complete),at $8 and$ileach.. 49.00 
38 doors (complete) at $8 each.............00--ee06 304.00 
BOE NON ola, cece cascdedemeseiensessiens 120.00 
Verandas and balconies ‘complete).............- 100.00 
Pantry and closet finish —"~-- Wecenienen ence 28.00 
8 kegs nails at $4 per keg...............006 0 eeeeee 32.00 
—_, and pumps (complete). .............. ...- ..-- 15.00 
6 Mantels « — Raukbacuatintetnds saacwnenwees 138.00 
Painting Me Ree asn aaa eee: liar cai Ueaipatnanrcien odwieieiecaaersiel’ 300.00 
co eee ea eee 35.00 
C arpenter labor (not included above)......-......... 400.00 
PE MEUOMR MND 9 25 oie nova cesincnoncacseiiqesnisiaeevion< oceans 92.57 
Raa oe ccs accancqnkeas soudasdicdvegassscecnewncen $4,000.00 
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Vegetable Development. 


The great majority ae our vegetables are quite 
unlike the plant in its wild state. By cultivation 
through a long series of years, some part of the 
plant, that portion most useful to man, has taken 
on an unnatural development. This may occur in 
the root, as in the carrot; the tuber asin the po- 
tato; in the bulb asin the onion; in the stem as 
in kohl-rabi; in the leaves as in spinach ; in the 
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Fig. 3.—SOUTH ELEVATION OF HOUSE. 


leaf-stalk as in rhubarb, or in the terminal bud, of 
which the cabbage is an example. The fruit is 
changed in a large number, as in the squashes, to- 
mato, ete., and finally the seeds themselves are 
modified, as the peas, beans, sweet corn, etc. 
These portions have not only been increased in 
size, but they have acquired peculiar color, flavor, 
ete., which add to their value. When these plants 
are grown under unfavorable conditions, they re- 
vert more or less to their original wild state. The 
carrot affords a marked illustration of reversion. 
Allowed to sow its own seed in poor soil in au- 
tumn, the plant which comes up the following 
spring is left to fight its way among grass and 
other plants, and in a few years it becomes the 
well-known “ wild carrot.”” The small woody root 
of this has been, by a few years of cultivation, 
brought back to the large tender root we know in 
the carrot. Many other examples could be cited 
of the tendency of cultivated plants to retrograde, 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF SECOND STORY. 


but this is sufficient to show that the first point in 
seed-growing is good cultivation of the plants 
which bear the seed. They must be kept from re- 
verting towards their first condition ; indeed, one 
of the methods of improving plants, and, conse- 
quently their seeds, is to provide those conditions 
which will allow them to assume their greatest de- 
velopment. In other words, high cultivaticn is 
necessary in growing the best seeds. 
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Quincunx Corn Rows. 
ee 


To facilitate the use of the horse-hoe between 
the rows of corn, my practice is to mark out the 
ground in quincunx rows, so that the implement 
may be worked equally well in three different ways. 
For more than forty years past I have raised Indian 
corn, and have always planted the seed in quincunx 
rows, except when the drill system was adopted. 

When rows run at aright angle across each oth- 
er, all being three feet apart, there will not be as 
many hills on an acre, and, of course, less grain, 
than if the same plot of ground were marked in 
the quincunx order, with the rows running in three 
directions, and three feet apart. This is an advan- 
tage of minor consideration, the leading one con- 
sisting in the saving of manual labor. When a 
good horse-hoe has been carefully run in three di- 
rections between the rows of growing corn, the la- 
bor required with hand-hoes will be light and inex- 
pensive. The horse-hoe should be started when 
the corn is a few inches high. Adjust the hoe to 
skim over the surface of the ground to a uniform 
depth of two or three inches. The third time 
through, a boy or man may follow with a hand-hoe, 
taking two rows ut a time, straightening up the 
stalks, and removing every weed from the hills, as 
fast as the borse-hoe progresses. With this man- 
agement, the crop always gets the start of weeds 
and grass; and by means of the quincunx system 
of rows, the horse-hoe performs nearly all the la- 
bor, and the weeds are easily kept thoroughly sub- 
dued through the entire season. In order to culti- 
vate Indian corn with profit, farmers must require 
their teams to do the hoeing. S. E. F. 


Strange Work with a Pillow. 


Mr A. §. Fuller, the well-known author of Small 
Fruit Culturist and other works, who is an ardent 
entomologist, has brought to our notice a remarka- 
ble example, if not of insect architecture, at least 
of insect industry. <A lady living near his New 
Jersey home had long observed that a pair of her 
feather pillows were becoming dull, and losing their 
elasticity and lightness. This increased to such an 
extent that she determined to empty out the feath 
ers and renovate them. When the pillow cases 
were opened, the feathers were little besides the 
naked stems or small quills, quite divested of the 
plume, or web. But—and here is the strange part 
—the whole interior, a common striped ticking, 
presented the appearance of plush, or perhaps 
more that of fur. This material was submitted to 
our friend, who, on examination, found that it was 
the work of an insect. The pillows were stuffed 
with common hen’s feathers, a large share of the 
web of which is soft and like fine hair. The in- 
sects had stripped these little hair-like parts from 
the quills, and glued, or otherwise fastened them 
to the pillow-tick. This work is not done here 
and there in patches, but the whole surface is 
completely covered. There must be many thou- 
sands of these fibres on a square inch, as they are 
set so closely that no part of the fabric can te 
seen. If these were attached, as seems probable, 
one at a time, the industry displayed in the work 
is most wonderful. The microscope shows that 
each hair-like fragment is fixed by its larger end or 
base, just as it was attached to the feather. More 
than this, they appear to be lapped over each other 
in one direction only. If the surface be smooth- 
ed in one direction, the fibres all lay flat; but if the 
motion of the fingers is made the other way, the 
surface is at onee roughened, just like fur when 
stroked the wrong way. Numerous small black 
oval beetles, about one-twelfth of an inch long, 
were found in the pillows, and these must have 
been the workmen in this strange, decorative art. 
Mr. Fuller makes out the insect to be Aftagenus 
mejyatoma, a near relative of the insects which are 
s0 destructive to stuffed specimens of all kinds 
that they are known as ‘‘ Museum Pests.” ‘“ What 
was the object of the insect?” will naturally be 
asked. Thus far this is a mystery. That it 
thus destroyed the feathers is not s0 strange, 
but that it should use the fragments to con- 
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struct a fabric (if we can so call it), isa puzzle. | to the beauty of a garden. In the north, where 


Insects often do a great deal of work in providing 
for their progeny, but there is nothing to indicate 
that this is for such a purpose. If these insects 
could be induced to do this as a regular business, 
and convert common feathers into beautiful plush, 
it would be a new industry. 

—— oo — 


Concerning Stoves. 
> 


Those in the Northern States who take down their 
stoves early in May usually pay a penalty in several 
days of discomfort, if not in actualillness. A year 
rarely passes without bringing a cold storm in the 
first half of June, when a fire is actually necessary 
for health. Fortunate are those who have open 
fire-places in their houses, in which during any 
damp, chilly spell, asmall fire of wood can be made, 
and will be most acceptable. Stoves which are to 
be taken down may safely be left to the middle of 
the present month. When taken down, they should 
be thoroughly cleaned, both inside and out, and if 
anew lining or Other repairs are needed, now is 
the time to attend to this. Go over the outside of 
both stove and pipe with common stove-polish, 
which is plumbago or black lead, and avoid all 
kinds of varnish. The use of the polish, thor- 
oughly rubbed on with a brush, is not for appear- 
ance merely, but it forms a thin film over the iron, 
and prevents it from becoming rusty. The pipe 
should have all loose dust knocked out, and if it 
is necessary to separate the joints, first mark them 
with chalk in such a manner that they can be 
readily put together again. Much of the prover- 
bial annoyance in putting up a stove is due to a 
neglect of this simple precaution. All loose parts, 
including legs, should be wrapped in coarse paper, 
and placed inside of the stove before it is put away, 
not forgetting the poker, handles, and whatever 
else belongs with it. Stoves should always be 
stored in a dry, tight place, where water cannot ac- 
cideutly reach them. It is a useful precaution to 
wrap them in old bagging, or even newspapers. 

—_——___e—______ 
Japanese Ornamental Evergreens. 
> 


In Japan, landscape gardening has reached such 
a state of perfection that travellers admire its 
beauty, not because strange and attractive to the 
eyes, but for its true merits. In the hand of a 
skillful gardener, a harmonious combination of 
diverse natural scenes, modified according to taste, 
is so beautifully and skillfully executed, that every 
one is charmed, and cannot resist the belief that 
Nature has blessed the Orient with more than her 
share of beauty. There are winding creeks, with 
blue runnivg waters, steep rocks and grand bould- 
ers, With lichens and mosses growing upon them ; 
shadowy trees and bamboos representing Nature’s 
forest, in which nightingales sing with melodious 
tones. These, though strictly oriental and differ- 
ent froma green lawn, with winding driveways and 
regularly planted trees, are all symmetrically 
matched with each other, and located just in front 
of the parlor or drawing-room of a stately man- 
sion. The sides of such a lawn are enclosed by 
well-trimmed hedges, which exclude the passer’s 
inspection. Winter is never a gloomy time, for 
evergreens of one kind or another are always 
prominent figures in a garden, Among the popu- 
lar evergreens, the following may be mentioned : 

Camellia Japonica.—The camellia can not with- 
stand a very cold climate, but is quite hardy, and 
sometimes reaches thirty or forty feet ia hight, and 
two or three feet in circumference. It branches 
freely, and grows very thick. The leaves are thick 
and smooth, of an eliptical shape, serrate and 
pointed. The flower is most beautiful, and of a 
rosy color. The petals lie one upon another, and 
make a symmetrical shape. The camellia begins to 
blossom early in spring, and continues in flower 
until late in the season. They can be propagated 
either from seeds or cuttings, most commonly the 
iatter. The stones of the seeds are pressed, and 
oil is extracted. From the extreme south, north- 
ward to a latitude of about forty degrees. the 


| camellia is met with everywhere, and adds greatly 





the climate is a little too severe for its growth, ex- 
treme precautions are taken, and sacrificing the 
pleasure of seeing an evergreen in winter, garden- 
ers cover up the plant with straw until warmer 
weather comes in spring, when the cover is taken 
off, and the plant soon begins to present its char- 
acteristically beautiful and rose-colored flowers. 
Pinus Massoniana.—This evergreen is met with 
in most gardens and along public thoroughfares. 
During the hot summer months, this pine gives a 
great deal of comfort to pedestrians, while in win- 
ter it affords good protection against cold winds 
and snow. The trees are ornamental as well as 
useful. They prefer dry land to wet. As this 
evergreen branches out very freely in a lateral di- 
rection, gardeners take advantage of this, and train 
the trees into various shapes. 
noted for its sweet-scented 
flowers. Its leaves resemble those of the camellia, 
with sharper and more distinct serratures. It has 
numerous small branches, in consequence of which 
it can be trained as ahedge. The well-trimmed 
hedges of this plant are common around country 
Ss. SATO. 
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Wire Fencing. 


In the West the best farmers use only three 
wires, claiming this to be sufficient to turn all 
kinds of stock, excepting hogs. The posts are set 
about 24 feet in the ground, and one rod apart; 
the wire is stretched 16, 20, and 12 inches apart re- 
spectively, the lower wire being 16 inches above the 
ground. This gives a fence 50 inches high. The 
black painted wire, with either two or four pointed 
barbs, about five inches apart, is used more exten- 
sively than the galvanized, or white wire, the for- 
mer being much stronger and more durable than 
the latter. 

The cost of such a fence as described need 
exceed 35 cents per rod, exclusive of the labor. 
Braces notless than 10 to 12 feet long should be 
placed against each end post of the line, and at in- 
tervals between, if the iine of fence is very long. 
If these braces are not sufficiently long, they will 
spring or ‘‘ give,’’ and the fence soon slacken. In 
fixing the braces against the post, they should be 
placed at a point even with or above the upper 
wire, or the posts will be lifted, and made loose. 

A novel, efficient, and approved mode of stretch- 
ing the wire is to wrap it around the hub of a wag- 
on wheel, using the latter as a capstan. Precaution 
must be taken to prevent the wagon from moving 
by securing it with a rope or chain, Following 
this method one strong man can, by taking hold of 
the spokes, effectually tighten a wire 40 rods long. 

Stock soon become used to these fences, and are 
-areful to give them a wide berth. OBSERVER, 

ee 

Does it pay to raise chickens in the garden ? This 
question admits of adouble answer. It does, and it 
don’t, just as you managethem. To let themhave 
the run of the garden the whole season is destruc- 
tive, and you might about as well give up your gar- 
den. The early broods that come out in April and 
May, if the mothers are confined in coops near the 
edge of the garden, can have the freedom of the 
premises until about the first of June, and they will 
destroy a multitude of insects and small weeds 
and thus help the gardener’s work. These older 
broods should then be confined in large pens, with 
dry airy roosts, or be removed to quarters remote 
June broods may have the same 
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from the garden. 
liberty in the garden until two or three weeks old. 
They will help keep down the squash and melon 
bugs. and small weeds, and grow all the better for 
their range. As soon as they begin to scratch, and 
injure any of the growing crops, they should be re- 
moved to other quarters. Late in the autumn, after 
the crops are mainly matured, chickens are good 
scavengers in the garden, and will get much of 
their living from decaying apples, pears, corn, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, squashes, ete. If you use 
the chickens as help, it pays. If you allow them 
to use you, and your garden, it is far otherwise. 
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The Hop-Vine Borer, or Hop Grub. 


H. COMSTOCK, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
> 

During the spring of 1881, my attention was di- 
rected to an insect which is very destructive to 
hops in New York and Pennsylvania. 

In July I visited the hop yard of Mr. Hoyt, of 
Osceola, Pa., and found the ravages of this insect 
very serious, even threatening the destruction of 
his yard. From accounts received I infer that it is 
equally destructive in some parts of the valley of 
the Mohawk. It is computed that the annual loss, 
arising from it in the State of New York alone, is 
$600,000, estimating the loss at 10 per cent of the 
value of the crop. But 25 to 50 per cent of injury 
has been reported elsewhere. 

This pest has been known to hop-growers for 
many years, but has not attracted much attention 
from entomologists. Last summer I succeeded in 
rearing the adult insect, and can now give a nearly 
complete history of the transformations of the 
species, the egg being the only state not yet ob- 
served. The egg is evidently; deposited in the ter- 
minal bud of the young vine. The larva eats its 
way from this bud down to the first or second 
joint, above which the vine hasa soft pith. This 
injury stopsthe growth of the vines, which become 
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Fig. 1.—THE HOP GRUB. 


known among hop-growers as “‘stag-vines.”’ The 
lary can be found early in May, and are observed 
by hop-growers when tying the vines for the first 
time. At this period they differ much in appearance 
from the full-grown grub, which is the form most 
often observed by hop-growers. The young larva, 
when in the head of the vine, rarely exceeds one- 
half inch in length, and is much darker-colored 
than when full grown. The ground color is pale 
yellowish-white, with indistinct marking of the 
head. The first segment of the body is marked 
with black on each side. 

The insect remains in the head of the vine but a 
short time, and then passes to the ground, where 
it attacks the young shoots from one-half to one 
inch below the surface. These young larve work 
within the shoot, leaving only the bark. Later on 
they infest older vines, so that frequently they 
destroy vines from ten to twenty feet long. They 
also infest the upper part of the bed root, working 
upon its outer part. In this position they are 
easily found by removing the earth from the roots. 
The first indication of the borer at the roots is the 
dying of the leaves. This may be observed usually 
when the vines are from two to ten feet high. The 
larvee become full grown during the last half of 
July. The insect in this state is represented in fig. 
1. Itis 1s to 2 inches in length, of a dirty white 
color, marked with black spots, which are arranged 
as shown in the engraving. The head is light 
brown, and the shield 
on the next segment 
of the same _ color, 
with the front margin 





black. The shield on 
Fig. 2.—PUPA OF HOP the last segment of 


BORER. the body and all the 
legs are black. During the latter part of July or 
early in August the larvie transform to pupe in the 
ground near the roots they have infested. They 
usually burrow only a few inches from the roots 
before transforming. I observed no indication of 
a cocoonorcell. The pupa is brown and measures 
about one inch in length. Its form is represented 
in tig. 2. The pupa state lasts about one month, 
after which the adult insect appears. It is a moth 
marked with spots and bands of different shades of 
Its thorax is furnished with a series of 
prominent tufts, shown in fig. 3. Figure 4 repre- 
sents the moth with its wingsspread. The figures 
are all natural size. This moth is known to ento- 


brown. 
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mologists as Apamea immanis. Only one generation 
of the insect has been observed ina year. It is 
therefore probable that the moths live from the 
time they emerge in August or September until the 
following spring, and then lay their eggs on the 
heads of the young vines as indicated above. 
Remedies.—Keep a very close watch of the vines 
early in the spring, and destroy the young worms 





Fig. 3.—MOTH OF HOP BORER. 


before they leave the heads of the vines. As the 
worms remain but a short time in the heads, it will 
b> necessary to go over the yard several times dur- 
ing the latter part of April and the first half of 
May. If this is done thoroughly it may not be 
necessary to ‘‘worm”’ the vines in the usual way, 
i. e., by removing the earth from the roots, later in 
the season. This, however, depends upon whether 
all the eggs are laid in the heads of vines, or partly 
there and partly at the roots. Further observations 
are needed to settle this point. All hop-growers 
Anite in saying that very many hop grubs are des- 
troyed by skunks. 

The following method of treating infested vines 
is recommended by Mr. J. F. Clark, of Otsego Co., 
N. Y.: When the vines are well upthe pole, and at 
the first hoeing about the last of May or first of 
June, the earth should be carefully worked away 
from the vine by the hoe; all the earth remaining 
between the vines must be carefully worked out 
with a sharpened stick, so that all the vines will 
be left bare as low down as where they leave the 
bed root. Thus they become toughened by the 
weather and are not so attractive to the grub. Im- 
mediately after this operation, a good handful of 
the following compost should be applied directly 
around the root and vine: Take equal parts of 
salt, quick-lime, and hen-manure; place the lime 
on the floor first, and then throw on water enough 





Fig. 4.—MOTH WITH WINGS SPREAD. 


to thoroughly slake it; immediately spread the 
salt on top, following with the hen-manure. When 
the lime is well slaked, mix the whole thoroughly, 
and in a couple of weeks it will be ready for use as 
above. Do not hill up the hops until the latter 
part of July or the first of August. 


al 


Sweet Apples. 

“W, B.” writes: We do not properly value sweet 
apples, They are healthful, very nutritious, and a 
luxury in theirraw state. When baked, they are 
goodas a desert, or eaten in milk. Nearly everybody 
is fond of them, children especially. Horses like 
them as well as they do sugar, and can be fed upon 
them several times a week,in place of grain or 
other feed, and sheep will fatten upon them. If 
fed regularly, they are one of the best feeds for 
cows and young stock, which of course must have 
other feed with the apples. Pigs will live and 
fatten upon them with very little other food ; boiled 
and mixed with meal, they are excellent for poul- 
try of all kinds. Nearly all orchards have a few 
‘sweet trees,’ and many have some trees that 
bear poor fruit, while others bear little of any kind. 
Besides, in all of the older sections, we have volun- 
teer trees in the hedge rows, in pastures, and even 
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in the woodlands. Now farmers should go to work 
and graft these useless trees I have described, and 
do it this spring. There is still time to cut cions ; 
they will grow, even if cut when the leaf bud 
is alinost ready to burst, but are better cut earlier. 
Nearly every one who has read the American Agri- 
culturist fora few years, and can use a hand-saw, 
ean graft trees successfully. Do not be afraid of 
having too many sweet apples, as they make the 
best of cider, and if vinegar is wanted, by adding 
as much water as cider, it will be strong enough. 
If you wish to boil it to make your apple sauce, or 
apple butter, it is much better and does not require 
near as long boiling down as other cider. We 
have found for a summer drink in the field, noth- 
ing better than a cup full of boiled cider mixed 
with about a gallon of water, It is an agreeable 
drink, and without bad effects. 


i ae 


Give Your Boys Land. 


I would suggest a means of keeping the boys on 
the farm, instead of allowing their place to be 
usurped by the farm laborers who are now filling 
the interstices of New England farm society. The 
average Yankee lad (I speak only of such because 
I am acquainted with no others) has a very active 
mind ; consequently, when sent into the field alone 
to pick stones or hoe corn, if he has no individual 
interest on the farm with which to busy his 
thoughts, he begins to count the years and months 
which must elapse before this bondage shall end. 
We see in colleges, faetories, and shops, young 
men who were driven to a change of occupation by 
well-meaning fathers, who had not learned the 
complete difference between a boy and a machine. 
A college classmate of the writer is a good illus- 
tration of thousands of similar cases. He said that 
his father, though well-to-do as regard lands and 
bank accounts, expected him, after he was fourteen 
years old, to be as regularly in the field as the 
hired men. This conscientious parent was wont 
to reprimand him for laziness when found reading 
during working hours. As soon as he was free 
from his father’s authority he left‘the farm, the as- 
sociations of which suggested nothing pleasant, 
and fitted himself for college. 

Another friend of about the same age, who is 
much attached to farming, and very enthusiastic in 
investigating agricultural subjects, tells me the fol- 
lowing facts about his early boyhood: My agri- 
cultural propensities began to develop very early. 
My first impressive experience was in planting 
beans. One morning finding that my beans had 
come up, and thinking that Nature had made a 
mistake, I proceeded to rectify it by inverting their 
natural position. I soon found, however, that 
Nature knew her own business better than I did. 
This bit of valuable knowledge gained by experi- 
ence, kindled a strong enthusiasm for experiment. 
My father allowed me asmall patch of ground con- 
taining a few square rods, which I cultivated with 
an increasing interest, in the meanwhile asking my 
elders all kinds of questions. As I grew older he 
increased my small domain, and I began to make 
money, selling my potatoes and popcorn, and sav 
ing the proceeds until I could buy a sheep, and 
next a pair of steers. Plants and animals were 
friends in whom I took a lively interest, measuring 
them from time to time to see how much they had 
grown. This communion with plant and animal life 
wedded me to the farm, and kindled my curiosity 
to read all I could find on «agricultural subjects. 

Of the two cases cited, it is easy to determine 
the kind of training that would keep the boy on 
the farm. An important lesson which all men 
must learn in youth, or suffer the consequences 
in later life, is the value and use of money. This 
can be taught practically in no better way 
than by allowing a boy to manage his own cash ac- 
count, which implies that he has a means of earn- 
ing something. By the plan which has been sug- 
gested, he not only takes a greater interest in the 
farm, but also becomes discreet in the use of 
money. Let the boys have some land of their own, 
and they will not leave it. HG: Ww: 
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Between the West and Europe. 
as 

If one could rise to a point where he could take 
in at a view the vast farming region of our West, 
and the western coast of Europe, with all the ex- 
panse between, no feature would be more interest- 
ing than the interchange of farm products and hu- 
man freight. He would see starting from Chicago, 
or the Mississippi, or beyond, great lines of freight 
cars, loaded to the full with wheat, flour, corn, and 
meats, on their long journey to the Atlantic sea- 
board. At the same time immense steamers would 
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be seen leaving Liverpool, Hamburg, Stettin, and 
other foreign ports, each loaded down with people 
enough to make up a large village, or to take pos- 
session of the farms of half acounty. At the sea- 
board these trains and steamers meet and exchange 
their loads, and then return to repeat the process. 

During last year the arrivals of these steam- 
ships at New York alone, were over a thousand 
(1,021), or about three a day, week days and Sun- 
Has the reader any idea of the carrying ca- 
pacity of these ocean * ferry-boats,”’ which are do- 
ing so much both to market our Western products 
and to people our territories ? 


days ! 


2 Some single steam- 
ers are rated at four, five, and six thousand tons; 
few belowtwothousand. But three thousand tons 
would fill 250 freight cars, carrying 24,000 Ibs. each 
of wheat, or corn, or provisions; and, at forty feet 
to the car, nearly two miles of cars could dump 
their loads into a single steamship ! 

On the other hand, all of these thousand steamers 
brought an average of a little short of half a thou- 
sand people cach, nine-tenths of whom came to 
make their future homes with usin the new world. 


| 
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Forty years ago, not a single steamship crossed | While in these high latitudes the thermometer 


the Atlantic, and a leading English scientist 
claimed that no one could ever cross, because coal 
enough could not be carried to drive it. Now not 
less than twenty-five different lines are each running 
from four to forty of these leviathans. Each of the 
above thousand steamers traversed an average of 
full seven 
total distance equal to nearly three hundred trips 
around the world. 

The half million people who came over in these 
thousand steamship trips saved an average of at 
least twenty days each over the sailing conveyance? 


thousand miles in coming and going—a 
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of forty years ago—an aggregate saving of over ten 
million days, or thirty-three thousand years of work- 
ing time. These are certainly marvellous figures 


- — 


The Northwest—Is it too Cold. 
- 

The rapid opening to settlement of our more 
northerly-western territory — Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, and Washington—brings up the question of 
climate and health; and are very frequently 
asked by intending settlers at the West, both na- 
tive and foreign, if the northern regions are not 
too cold either for health or comfort. First—It 
is to be said, that the ‘isothermal line ’”’— 
that line indicating the same average annual 
temperature—takes a north-westerly direction 
from the southern end of Lake Michigan, 
or Chicago. With some waving southward in the 
mountain regions, it strikes the Pacific far up in 
Washington Territory. Latitude 48° on the Pacific 
Coast corresponds with 41° on the Atlantic, in ay- 
erage heat and cold the year round. Second— 


we 


shows, at times, very low temperature, the cold is 
much less felt, due in part to the dryness of the 
air, A cool, damp day is much more felt than 
a colder dry one. Third—Prior to middle age, 
the human system soon adapts itself to localities, 
Probably the natives around Hudson Bay, and fur- 
ther north, do not feel the cold, or suffer more 
from it, than those living twenty degrees further 
south. Statistics show that, in the colder climate of 
Norway, out of 100 children born, over 70 reach 
the age of 20 years, while in France not 50 live so 
long; that in Norway more than 1 out of 3 reach 


COMPANION, STANCH AND TRUE. 


the age of 70; in France, less than 1 out of 8: ir. 
England, 1 out of 4; in Ireland, 1 out of 11; in the 
whole United States, not quite 1 out of 4. Of 
course, habits of life, and poverty or insufficient 
food, have some influence, as in Ireland, but the 
people of Norway are not specially favored in this. 


—— 


THE Australian Frozen Meat Company, shipped 
to England during the last half of the year 1882 
21,642 sheep, on which there was a net loss of about 
$15,000, The loss resulted from a rise of two to 
three cents per pound in muttonin Australia, before 
the purchase was made, also an advance in the 
price of freight thence to England. Although mut- 
ton is very dear now in England, worth the price of 
wool, one shilling (24 cents) per pound, still it 
will probably be some time before Australians can 
compete successfully with Americans, in supplying 
either the British or Continental markets with beef 
and mutton. No country in the world can rival 
America in the exportation of pork. This is owing 
to the recognized superiority of our corn crops. 
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A Great State. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK, AUTHOR OF ‘* SPORTSMAN’S 
GAZETTEER,” ETC, 
a 


The territory of Texas extends 800 miles cast and 
west, or one-fourth the distance across the United 
States, from San Francisco to the eastern coast of 
Maine. Two thirds of its surface is undulating, with a 
pleasant diversity of midland hills, locally termed moun- 
tains, though seldom exceeding 400 feet in hight, and 
these are as fertile us the plains. The State has no 
mountains except the rugged foot-hills of the Rockies, 
which flank her north-western border. She is well wa- 
tered, timbered, and spread with fields and pastures. 
Even the Staked Plain, which is designated on old maps 
asthe “yreat American desert,” is composed of a fer- 
tile marl of the very best sort, excepting the sand-hills 
and afew other sandy districts; and even these same 
sand-hills are beautified in spring and early summer by 
myriads of trailing plants and flowers, and enlivened by 
humming-birds, quails, and hares. Indeed, this so- 
culled arid tract is the supply reservoir of great rivers, 
In it the Colorado, Brazos, and Red rivers have their 
sources, and from its high table-lands richness is con- 
stantly drained, to increase the fertility of the river 
valleys and the other lands lying below it. 


Mineral Wealth, 


Texas has iron, coal, gold, silver, copper, lead, nickel, 
antimony, and precious stones. She bas granite, sand- 
stone, limestone, marble, slate, soapstone, lithographic- 
stone, graphite, asbestos, and grindstone. She has salt, 
petroleum, asphaltum, gypsum, cobalt, kaol'n, potter’s- 
clay, flre-clay, manganese, arsenic, sulphur, soda, alum, 
bismuth, marl, and bat-guano, found in the numer- 
ous bat caves near San Antonio and in the Eagle River 
country on the Rio Grande. There are mineral, bitu- 
minous, and other medicinal springs in great number. 
Such of her coal beds as have been worked in Central 
Texas and on the Rio Grande, give great satisfaction, 
and the fuel is not only used for domestic purposes, but 
by the railroads. Wherever the coal formations are 
found, tliey are rich in iron ores. It is claimed that 
Eastern Texas alone has iron enough tosupply the State 
for ages, while the ores which exist in the primitive dis- 
tricts of Llano and Burnet countics aro said to be the 
richest known, and the greatest in extent. They are 
chiefly magnetites, and often appear in great dykes of 
almost solid iron, yielding not less than 90 per cent of 
metal. As yet there is but one smelting furnace in the 
State! 

Vast Gypsum Beds. 


The gypsum beds of North-western Texas are 60 
miles wide and 250 miles long, and some of the hills 
are 250 feet high! In quality it runs from the purest 
selenite to the more earthy varieties. There is gypsum 
enough in Texas to fertilize and thickly p'aster the 
whole world; and yet no railroad has ever reached this 
field of wealth. In South-western Texas are beds of 
solid salt, and lakes so impregnated with saline matter, 
that it is crystalized on the bottom in deposits eight 
inches thick; and these deposits, after being dug out in 
blocks and carted off, are renewed by Nature in two or 
three days! Hitherto these beds have been worked 
svlely by Mexicans, after the most primitive fashion. 
On the Upper Pecos, near Horsehead Crossing, in Nurth- 
western Texas, the salt has only to be shovelled up and 
sent to market; it is fit for table use without refining. 
A large number of counties in the State abound in 
copper ore, which is found in the hill-sides and on the 
surface, giving no trouble for mining or drainage. In 
Parker County four men took out 6,000 pounds in ten 
hours, averaging 6) per cent. Coal, timber, limestone, 
soapstone,and all the requisites for building furnaces and 
smelting the ores are found in the vicinity! Of silver 
and lead, a sample from a three-foot vein in Llano county 
gave a yield of 286 ounces of silver and 74.45 ounces of 
lead. As to rock materials, I have seen dozens of quarries 
of limestone, directly on the surface, that had only to 
be sawed on the spot, and fashioned into building 
blocks, which become hard by exposure tothe air. Of 
marbles and the more valuable varieties of stone, there 
are many deposits, notably on the Colorado River, above 
Austin. These stones are largely employed in construc- 
tion of the better stores, warehouses, and dwellings 


Agricultural Products. 


Of agricultural products—farm and garden—there may 
be enumerated all the grains, with their manufactured 
products of the distillery and mill—barley, buckwheat, 
broom-corn, Indian corn, cotton, jute, hemp, millet, 
wheat, rice, hay, grass, straw, and oats: sorghum, sugar, 
molasses, honey, tobacco, tea, indizo, castor-beans, 
wine, and vegetables in profuse variety. Of grasses 
alone, there are at least 400 varieties, according to Four- 
nier. From the field and pasture come the cattle, 








horses, asses, mules, camels, sheep, goats, hogs, and 
poultry, with the manufactures of tannery, mill, and 
dairy. From the sea-coast are derived oysters and fish 
in remarkabl:: variety of species ; from the wild woods, 
game and fish; while of miscellaneous products are silk, 
bricks, pottery, Mesquit gum, and ice, to say nothing 
of the issues of the foundry, the alembic, and the cruci- 
ble. Almost every considerable towa in Texas now 
makes its own ice artificially ; and in the northern part 
of the State, Nature itself will do the work, for the 
winter temperature frequently drops nearly to zero. 

Nearly every other State has its few great .staples, 
which constitute its sole source of revenue, but here.is 
one which includes them all, and many more besides! 
Other States have a distinctive soil and contour—all 
sand, all rock, clay, swamp, or alluvium; open prairie, 
timbered forest, rounded hills, granite mountains, high 
table-lands, alkali deserts, or arid plains. Texas includes 
them all within her limits. Though her mountains are 
not conspicuous or abrupt, yet they are 5,'00 feet above 
the sea level. The soil of Texas is so various in its 
character and color, that its combinations would equip 
@ kaleidoscope. It runs through all the shades of yel- 
low, red, brown, and gray, with occasional mar! tints of 
blue and green. There is the black waxy, red loam, 
black sandy, light sandy, chocolate loam, yellow clay, 
gray loam, red alluvium, red-brown, dark-brown, com- 
pact mulatto, black lime, and heavy ‘* buckshot ’’—-all 
locally different, and so distinctive that you can almost 
tell what part of the State a man is from by a glance at 
his boots—a fact which discounts detectives’ wages, and 
raises the fees of Pullman porters. While some parts 
of Texas are parched, cracked, and thirsty, others are 
as aticky as the Red River Valley of Dakota. 
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American Horses for England,.— 
Our horses are generally hardy, enduring, with good ac- 
tion. The fault most complained of with Englishmen 
is that too many of them are wanting in style, and that 
they are rather coarse in the head, shoulders, and 
haunches. We presume this comes from our paying too 
little attention to the choice of the stallion to which we 
breed. Those of the trotting class have hitherto been 
the greatest favorites to cross on common mares for the 
production of carriage horses. It is notorious that these 
stallions are frequently quite coarse, too short in the 
neck, carrying it too low, and with too Jarge a head. A 
very fast trot has been the main thing sought for in 
these, while a fine, stout form and stylish action have 
been too much ignored. Englishmen do not care fora 
very fast trot; on the contrary, they rather despise it, 
as being more suitable for the butcher's cart than the 
gentleman or ladies’ carriage. 





Sinking a Welle-Bucket.—Mr. “M. 
T.,’ East Point, Ga., sends us a simple method of sink- 





























Fig. 1. 


ing a well-bucket without the use of old plows, rocks, 
etc., which are commonly employed. Tie a small stick 
to the bail, that will reach the bottom, as shown in fig. 
1. When let into the water, it will tilt the bucket so as 
to sink it, as seen in fig. 2. 


Fig. 2. 





Millet.—A farmer who has long grown the 
ordinary millet, and having a large dairy of over 50 
cows, says it is the best fodder of all he has tried (sor- 
ghum, amber cane, or sweet-corn, etc.), for making 
milk, whether cut green for sciling, or when first com- 
ing into bloom for hay. He gets two to three tons per 
acre, and will sow twenty acres this year. I have tried 
it repeatedly on my poor soil here, but never get a good 
ere-—probably because not manured enough. Millet is 
cultivated like Hungarian grass. June is early enough 
to sow the millet. as it matures in six to eight weeks. 
In latitude of 40°, sow early in May, and again every 
two weeks through June, and thus get a succession of 
crops from July 1st through August. A. R. 





Pruning in June.—tThere is no better 
month than June for pruning small limbs of an inch in 
diameter or less. Whatever may have been done in the 
fruit yard at an earlier date. it is well to go through 
every pear, apple. and peach tree at this time, and re- 
move all superfluous wood, of which most cultivators 
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leave far too much for pleasure or profit. Superfluous 
shoots start in just the wrong place, and the sap that is 
nourishing them is wauted inthe fruit. To secure the 
largest and best fruit of which any variety is capable, 
we must have sunlight in the branches, as well as abun- 
dant nourishment within reach of the roots. The 
average apple tree in the orchard carries about twice as 
much wood as is needed to secure maximum profits. 
Thin the wood, and then thin the fruit upon the spared 
branches. A bushel of well grown pears will bring 
twice as much as the imperfect, half grown specimens 
often sent to market. And while you are looking 
through the tops of the trees, do not forget the collar, 
where the worm bores his way into the trunk, and leaves 
his mark outside. 





Sheep Grubs in the Head.—It is 
said that the grub may be easily removed by exposing 
the sheep to the sun during the day, and removing them 
to cover at night. The grub likes the light and heat of 
the sun, and for the sake of these is induced to leave 
its secret place up in the sheep’s head, and craw] down 
so low in the nostrils that it can be blown out or pulled 
from them by the shepherd. Blowing tobacco or other 
sickening, disagreeable smoke up the nostrils, seems to 
have little or no effect in dislodging the grub, so irri- 
tating and often injurious. The best way is preven- 
tion, and to guard against the Gad-fly (@strus ovis) de- 
positing its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep, when 
the eggs hatch, the grub crawls up into the head. If 
the nostrils be kept well smeared with tar during July 
and August, the fly is prevented from depositing its 
eggs. Instead of doing this smearing by hand, a much 
eusier and more expeditious method is to put fine salt 
in a trough, and cover this with tar. As the sheep come 
up to lick the salt, they get their noses well smeared. 
A good thing, also, is to turn up a furrow in the pasture 
for the sheep to thrust their noses into the loose ground. 
This also assists in keeping off the fly. 


The American Pomological So-« 
ciety.—The biennial session of the American Pomo- 
logical Society is the most important horticultural event 
of the present year. We are pleased to see that President 
Wilder has caused early notice to be sent to all the mem 
bers that the next meeting will be held at Philadelphia, 
in Sept. The membersare thus officially notified, but we 
would direct the attention of fruit-growers who are not 
members to this meeting. No one who grows fruit as 
an occupation can afford to remain outside of this So- 
ciety, and aJl who come under the head of amateur 
fruit-growers may derive much pleasure from its meet- 
ings. Nothing so encourages and helps one engaged in 
any occupation as to meet with others who follow the 
same pursuit, whether as a business or for pleasure. 
These meetings bring together fruit-growers from every 
State and Territory; and while the official reports and 
revisions of catalogues are of great importance, the real 
value of these gatherings is in bringing frnit-growers 
from distant points into personal acquaintance with one 
another. Though the society is large, it may well be 
larger, and every one interested in fruit culture will find 
the volume of transactions worth the cost of member- 
ship, which is $4.00 for each biennial meeting, or one 
can become a life-member by paying $40.00. The meet- 
ing will be held at the time of the Annual Exhibition 
of the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, which is al- 
ways attractive, and is expected to be of special im- 
portance this year. The timely notice sent to members 
will suggest the early selection of specimens, especially 
of new fruits, for exhibition at the mecting. 





The Death of Henry E. Hooker, 
which occurred on April 12th, removes one of the 
prominent horticulturists of Rochester, N. Y. Mr. H. 
had been in the nursery business for the last forty years 
upon the same grounds, at times associated with others, 
but of late years alone, and enjoyed a wide and most 
favorable reputation. His loss will be feit by the 
American Pomological Society, of which he was an ac- 
tive member, and in the city of his birth, where he was 
highly esteemed for his genial private character and as 
a public spirited citizen. 


Ferns tor Stable Bedding.—Those 
who have tried ferns say they are a better absorbent, 
and in other respects quite equal to coarse hay or straw 
for iittering horses and cattle in the stable. Ferns grow 
plentifully in open woods and some other places of the 
country, where they are now suffered to go to waste. 
When they can be easily cut and dried. it is well worth 
doing so with farmers who are scant off for other bed- 
ding for their stock. After being cut and well dried, 
ferns may be stacked and kept as well outside as straw. 
The sides of the stack can then be cut down with the 
hay-knife, and the ferns taken to the stables as wanted, 
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Layering the Grape Vine. 


Some of the hard-wooded varieties of the grape 
are propagated from cuttings with so much diffi- 
culty, that nurserymen resort to layering. Ama- 
teurs who wish to propagate only a few vines, 
will find layering a desirable method even with 
those that grow readily from cuttings, as it will 
give them much stronger plants than can_ be pro- 
duced in the same time in any other manner. 
Layering is done with the ripe wood—the canes of 
last season's growth, and with the new shoots of 
the current season. The time for operating with 
the ripe wood has gone by for this season, but 
green wood layers may be made as soon as the 
have sufficiently strong to be 
handled without breaking. The at first 
are exceedingly tender and readily snap off at the 
“joints.””. About midstummer, when they have 
become more woody, bend down a shoot in such a 


shoots become 


shoots 


manner as toallow a portion of it to be laid in a 
small trench and covered with five or six inches of 
Remove the from the part to be 
buried, and tie the above-ground end to a stake. 
To keep the soil over the buried portion moist, 
cover it with a mulch of some kind. A flat stone 
laid upon the surface at this point serves to pre- 
vent evaporation and at the same time helps 
hold the shoot in place. Most varieties treated in 
this manner will be abundantly supplied with roots 
by the end of the season of growth, and may then 
be transplanted to the place they are to occupy. 


soil. leaves 
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Imported Horseradish.—A Lesson. 
oe 

Ir looking through the markets of London 
(Eng.), we noticed numerous large casks contuin- 
ing horseradish ; the roots were tied in bundles of 
about a dozen. When opened, the contents of the 
casks presented a most unpromising appearance. 
The unwashed roots were blackened with the soil 
in which they grew, and, being packed closely in 
unventilated casks, the tops had started into 
growth. We ascertained that these casks came 
from Holland, and that the principal market sup- 
ply of horseradish was imported. We were sur- 
prised to learn that England, the country of ‘ farm- 
gardening,’ did not supply itself with such an 
easily raised product as horseradish. A few days 
ago, in looking through the streets which together 
make up the indefinite locality known as Washing- 
ton Market, in New York, we were not a little sur- 
prised to meet with just such bunches of horse- 
radish as were seen in London, and in the same 
casks, and to learn that large quantities of the 
pungent roots had been brought from Holland. 
This imported horseradish could be bought at 
prices which made it much more profitable to the 
retailers than the There is 
no difficulty in raising horseradish, either to fol- 
low early cabbages, or on a large scale, upon land 
devoted to this crop only, and the bringing of such 


home-grown. article. 


a coarse and bulky article across the ocean, shows 
that there must be a ‘‘serew loose’? somewbere. 
This state of things is in part due to the Aimeri- 
It is only within a comparatively 
horseradish has been cultivated at 


Some fifteen years ago or 


can Agriculturist. 
few years that 
all in this country. 
more we published an article, giving a method of 
growing a crop that had generally been left to take 
care of itself. We showed that as cultivated by 
our market gardeners it was very profitable, and 
that if grown by itself the returns were large. 
there was a horseradish ‘* boom.” If 
acre would produce five tons at $200 per ton (the 


Soon one 
price at one time), then—for ‘** figures wont lie ’— 
it was easy to calculate the returns from five acres, 
The old story of all special crops 
So many went into its culti- 


or ten, or more. 
was again repeated. 
vation that the supply of horseradish in one season 
far exceeded any possible demand. Not being a 
necessary article of food, its consumption is lim- 
ited; it can be stored for only a short time, and 
any excess must go to waste. So many raised 
horseradish that “the market was glutted,’’ and 
prices fell very low. Of course all those transient 


cultivators, who had taken up the 
horseradish so rashly as a speculation, were dis- 
gusted with one season of low prices, and retired. 
As a result, there was another period of high 
prices, and at present horseradish can be imported 
at a profit. This fact gives emphasis to the caution 
we have heretofore given with respect to all spe- 
cial crops. Only those persons find them profitable 
who devote a fixed area of land to them year after 
year. In the long run they are able to take advan- 
tage of a sudden advance in prices, and in ordinary 
times enjoy a fair return for their labor. 


—_— 


Transplanting Quince Trees. 


MEECH. 


BY W. W. 

> 

Few trees are more successfully transplanted 
than the quince. None will better repay for care in 








Fig. 1.—A TRIANGLE GUIDE. 


performing the operation in the best possible man- 
ner. In tree planting, truly ‘“‘ haste makes waste.”’ 

Besides enriching the soil, I plow very deep, by 
going the second time in the furrow, thus stirring 
up the subsoil—if necessary to thoroughly pulver- 
ize the soil, follow with the harrow. No after cul- 
ture will make amends for the neglect of a thor- 
ough preparation before the trees are set. If the 
soil is heavy, it is better to prepare it months 
beforehand; and if wet, underdrain it to prevent 
the roots being water-soaked. 

The next thing is to lay out the ground. The co:n- 
mon method is in squares, and readily done by 
stretching a cord, marked at the distances for the 
trees, and sticking down small stakes or pegs where 
the trees are to stand. Lay out the whole field be- 
fore any holes are dug, to make sure of accuracy 
both ways. Laying out in equilateral triangles, 
called the quincunx plan, has advantages over the 


Fig. 2.—A PLANTING BOARD, 


rectangle. 
allows of about one-seventh more trees on a given 
area. An acre set in squares twelve feet apart 
takes 302 trees: planted quincunx it holds 349 ; put 
fifteen fect each way in squares it holds 195 trees; 


It is a more pleasing arrangement, and 


set quincunx it takes 228. 
Laying out the Quincunx, 

The stretched line can be used, as in laying out 
in squares; first making a base line, and from this 
moving by parallel lines, so that every four trees 
shall be at the points of a rhombus, and every six 
trees shall complete a circle around a center tree. 

To aid in laying out the ground, I make an equi- 
lateral triangle of edgings from boards, or other 
light stuff, as shown in figure 1, with strips on the 
center of each side to keep it in shape. 

By moving this triangle along the base line, mark- 
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growing of | ing the places for the tress with pegs at the points, 


Iam sure of accuracy. With the second row as a 
base line, I repeat the operation for the third row, 
and so on until the whole field is laid out. 
cure accuracy in setting the trees, I use a planting 
board (fig. 2). This is a board, with a hole near 


To se- 


and a notch on one side in the middle. 
be long enough to reach beyond the hole 


each end, 
It must 
on each side. To use this, I place the notch against 
the marking peg, and drive long pins through the 
holes at the ends. I then lift the board off of the 
pins, and dig the hole. In planting the tree, I re- 
place the board, and the notch locates the tree just 
where the peg was placed, and secure perfect rows. 

The distance apart to plant quince trees depends 
on circumstances and surroundings, and the form 
it is intended to give the head of the tree. Six, 
eight, ten, and twelve feet apart in the rows have 
been recommended. My oldest trees are cight feet 
apart, and have done very well; but that is too close 
toadmit of any but hand-culture. I next planted ten 
feet apart; but that is also too close. I have wid- 
ened the distance between the trees of successive 
plantings, until 1 now set them fifteen feet apart. 
As generally grown, from twelve to fifteen feet will 
be found to give sufficient room. The largest 
quince tree on record was stunding near Geneva, 
New York, about thirty years ago; it was thirty 
feet high, had a trunk six feet around; with a 
branching head seventy-five feet in circumference. 
An orchard of such trees would need at least twen- 
ty-five feet between them. How old this tree was 
1 could not learn, but there are two quince trees on 
the farm where I was born, which are more than 
fifty years old, and still bear a little. 

The location of each tree being fixed, dig the 
hole. This should never be less than three feet 
across, however small the tree may be. It should 
always be wider than the roots extend each way, 
the wider the better; and unless the subsoil is 
clayey enough to hold water, it is well to dig at 
least afoot anda half deep. I usually dig two. 
spades deep, heaping up the soil on the sides of the 
hole, and throwing the subsoil around on the sur- 
face. I thea return a portion of the soil to the 
hole, on which the tree is set, and a wheelbarrow 
of richer earth is filled in among the roots, as the 
rest of the soil on the margin of the hole is re- 
turned. I get this richer earth generally by tak- 
ing two or three inches of soil from my poultry 
yard. When the hole is nearly full I put around 
the trees a good mulch of jeaves, refuse straw, or 
any similar material, and lightly cover this with 
earth to hold it in place. This will protect trees 
from drouth better than watering will, and help 
to maintain an equable temperature of soil. It 
will also become a good fertilizer. 

Ifthe ground is not very moist when the trees 
are set, it is well to puddle the roots, and water 
them well in the holes as the earth is filled in. No 
further watering will be necessary in the drvest 
seasor if the mulching is properly done. Unlike 
most other trees, the quince is not injured by being 
set deeper than it stood in the nursery, as it will 
throw out new roots as high up as the ground is 
moist. If the soii is moist, do not press it too 
firmly against the roots, as that may exclude the 
air. The rains of autumn and spring will settle 
the ground sufficiently. If trees have not been 
mulched, a frequent stirring of the surface will, 
in the main, serve the same purpose by prevente 
ing the evaporation of moisture from the soil. 

—_—o 

It is astonishing that people will persist in ship- 
ping stock across the Atlantic from November to 
April. Terrible storms are sure to rage, making the 
transit highly dangerous. Fifty beautiful Shetland 
ponies were recently swept from the deck of @ 
steamer in a storm, on her way from Liverpool to 
NewYork,and all drowned. Several horses on board 
the same ship died from being cruelly banged about 
in their stalls in consequence of the pitching and 
rolling of the vessel. When death does not take 
place, animals often suffer horribly on their voyage. 
Thousands are annually lost, and we should sup- 
pose this would put an end to their shipment dur- 
ing the cold, stormy montbs. 











Village and Neighborhood Cemeteries. 


In the matter of burial places our country 
shows some marked contrasts. In no part of 
the world are there cemeteries to be com- 
pared in beauty to those near some of our 
large cities, in which the art of gardening is 
often carried to great perfection. On the 
other hand, nothing can be more desolate 
than some of the small burial places in the 
older parts of the country. In a 
journey we occasionally make, one 
of these is passed, which is an ex- 
ample of the style of burial-place 
too often met with. The locality 
selected is a bleak, exposed hill, or 
large knoll, where the forbidding 
outlines are drawn sharply against 
the sky. This is more or less en- 
closed by a rail fence and in part 
by one of boards. Between the 
rails, one can see that there were 
once fences around the private 
lots, as the remains of the enclos- 
ures are visible. Gravestones of 
various sizes stand at various 
angles, while a few stiff cedars, 
probably chance seedlings, add to 
the general desolate appearance. 
Such graveyards are a blot upon 
the landscape, and a sad comment 
upon our civilization. The prospect 
of being laid away in such a spot 
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cluded. The boundaries of the lots may be 
permanently marked by stones set in the 
ground at the corners, with their surfaces 
not above the general level of the turf. The 
planting of trees, shrubs, etc., should be in | 
conformity with the original plan, and not 
according to the fancy of the owners of the 
lots. Only the needed drives, etc., should be 
graveled, grass-covered foot-paths, all save 
the main ones, being far preferable. The 
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is an added terror to death, for the 
living will never visit so deso- 
late a place, unless it be to witness a burial. 
Every community, no matter if a small one, 
should have, and can have, a rural ceme- 
tery—a resting-place of the dead—that shall 
be in keeping with the dwellings of the liv- 
ing; a place to be visited, and not avoided, 
or even to be passed without a shudder. 
Such a cemetery is possible, if there is just 
one man to start it. Let one of well-known 
public spirit and executive ability make and 
present his scheme, and it must be a dull 
community if he does not at once find will- 
ing helpers. Whether an entirely new cem- 
etery shall be laid out, or the old one en- 
larged and improved, will depend upon local 
circumstances. In either case, land enough 
should be secured to meet all probable future 
requirements. It will be advisable, and the 
cheapest in the end, to engage the services of 
a landscape architect to prepare a plan of the 
grounds, which, when adopted, should be 
strictly carried out, whether the whole area, 
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Fig. 2.—A DESIGN FOR A SMALL CEMETERY. 


or only a portion, is to be improved at once. 
We cannot give in detail the regulations for 
the management of a cemetery, but, in gen- 
eral terms, a Board of Control should be 
elected by the lot-holders, and given full 
powers. A few points ought to be insisted 
upon. All fences, hedges, or other enclo- 
sures to individual lots, should be rigidly ex- 





transit, it should not be overlooked, especially 
by Northern fruit-growers. 
berries, picking cannot begin until the dew 


Fig. 1, —A FIFTEEN-ACRE CEMETERY. 


lots, of various sizes, are sold, and the in- 
come of the fund will provide for the care 
and keeping of the whole. We give, in fig. 
1, a design by Elias Long, landscape gar- 
dener, of Buffalo, N. Y., as an illustration of 
the manner in which a rural cemetery of fif- 
teen acres may be Jaid out. This was de- 
signed for a gently-rolling surface, and a lo- 
cality so fortunate as to allow of a small 
lake. Figure 2 is a design by the same for 
the treatment of a much smaller area. The | 
proper time to start in such an improve- 
ment of our cemeteries is now, when the 
neglected burial-places are seen at their 
worst, and over-run with weeds. 


Cooling Off and Ventilating. 
<> 

The amount of vegetables and fruits raised 
in Southern localities and sent to Northern 
markets is rapidly increasing, and growers 
are learning causes of failure not before 
suspected. Wherever strawberries and toma- 
toes will ripen in the open air, the weather is 
that of mid-summer. When the shipments 
of perishable products from the South was in 
its infancy, there were losses that could not 
be accounted for. Articles packed in excel- 
lent condition, after a short period in transit, 
reached the seller in a state of decay. This 
was soon found to be due to packing the 
articles, while still heated by the mid-day 
sun, in close boxes or other packages. The 
commission merchants sent word to the 
growers to cool off their products and take 
care to ventilate their packages, and the 
trouble soon ceased. While this is a matter 
of more importance at the South than the 
North, because the articles are longer in 
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be picked while it is heated by the sun. In- 
stead of packing the baskets or cups in the 
crates as soon as they come in from the field, 
they sbould remain in the shade of the pack- 
ing-shed until the excess of heat has passed 
off before packing. In Southern localities 
tomatoes and cucumbers will carry better if 
allowed to part with the sun-heat before 
packing them. The crates used at present 
provide for ventilation, but if they are placed 
in an air-tight car the fruit will suffer. Ship- 
pers sending fruit to a distance should insist 
on having ventilated cars. Barrels for such 
coarse articles as beets and cabbages, need 
ventilating ; this is done by boring holes in, 
or by cutting slits in the sides with a sharp 
hatchet between two staves. Covering with 
course bagging, instead of using the heads, 
not only allows more to be put in a barrel, 
but it greatly favors proper ventilation. 


——_—- 


Pasturing Poultry. 
BY PICEET. 
= 

The farmer whose acres are broad can en- 
close his garden with a fence, and let the 
poultry run at will, but villagers and su- 
burban residents, living on small lots, must 
enclose their chickens if they desire to culti- 
vate either a garden or the good-will of their 
neighbors. During the spring and summer 
months it is necessary that chickens have a 
supply of fresh, tender green food, if kept in 
a healthy, growing condition. They cannot. 
eat grass when it is tall enough to mow, and 
the refuse of the garden is little better than 
husks. <A good plan is to pasture the chick- 
ens. Make a wire cage asshown in the en- 
graving, put it on wheels having fianges, lay 
a track for the wheels to run on, and sow 
oats between. The frame is three feet high, 
six feet wide, and eight long. The upper part 
is 2 by 2-inch pine; the base 2 by 4 inches. 
The wheels are sawed from 2-inch oak plank, 
and turn on one inch bolts. The flanges are 
one inch stuff, nailed to the wheels. The 
track is 2 by 2-inch stuff laid on brick, stones, 
or small slabs. Wire half the thickness of 
fence wire is strong enough. The soil be- 
tween the rails should be worked over, and 
sown with oats early in the spring. When ab 
inch high it will do to pasture. Have @ 
small door in the poultry yard to match the 
one in the cage. Half an hour’s pasturing 
ach day will do the chickens more good 





A WIRE CAGE FOR CHICKENS. 


than any amount of green stuff thrown to 

them. When the crop seems exhausted, let 

the fowls scratch it over; then sow again. 
— 


I HAD tried several remedies against the 
Harlequin Cabbage Bugs without success, 
until last season, when a stock of chickens 
running in the garden, picked up and ate the 
bugs like somuch corn, and saved my cabbage 
patch from destruction. - I would recommend 
all who may be troubled with this insect, to 
put their chickens among the cabbages. I 
give this as my own experience, and hope: 
others may be benefited by it. R. E. 
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Home-made Incubators. 
JACOBS, ATLANTIC CO., N. Y. 
> 

An incubator can be made with three box- 
es, each six inches deep. The first, or bot- 
tom box has no top, and the floor of the box 
is perforated with ten or twelve half-inch 
holes, into which are inserted tin tubes to ad- 
mit air. This is called the ventilator. The 
second box, the egg-drawer, has neither top 
nor bottom; but a piece of muslin is tightly 
drawn over slats running lengthwise on the 
bottom, upon which the eggs are placed. The 


BY P. H. 





Fig. 1.—INCUBATOR WITH LAMP. 


third drawer has a zinc bottom, the top and 
sides being of wood. This is called the heat- 
er. At the rear of this box is a tin elbow, 
bending into it, but extending downwards 
outside. The three boxes being placed one 
above the other—tfirst, the ventilator; next, 
egg-drawer, and, lastly, the heater—we have 
a box with three divisions, the upper one be- 
ing heated by a lamp inserted into the tin 
elbow. The draught from the lamp is 
caused by two or three tin tubes, extending 
from within half an inch of the zinc upwards 
through the top of the incubator, and, at the 
opposite end, to the lamp. The whole is cov- 
ered with a larger box, eight inches larger in 
every direction—top, bottom, and sides—and 
filled with sawdust. The heat, smoke, and 
impurities enter the heater, warm the zinc, 
and pass out at the top tubes. The eggs in 
the egg-drawer underneath are kept at a tem- 
perature of 103 degrees, and the fresh air 
comes in through the tin tubes in the venti- 
lator beneath, passes through the muslin 
bottom of the egg-drawer, and there remains 
until it escapes when the drawer is opened. 
A further improvement has been made by 
using a hot-water zinc tank instead of the 





Fig. 2 —INCUBATOR WITH HOT WATER. 


above described heater. Hot water is placed 
in the tank, and whenever the heat in the 
drawer gets too low, a few quarts of water 
are passed in through a tube in the top, after 
first drawing off a like quantity at the faucet 
below. 

The majority of operators pay the best at- 
tention to the incubators, but overlook the 
eggs. The eggs are of more importance than 
anything else, and must be suitable for the 
purpose, if good results are expected. One 
cock should be mated with only a few hens. 
The chicks progress very well until the time 
for picking their way from the shell, when 
they die if the hens are largely in excess. 


| sold. 
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Two cocks together interfere too much, and _ pay fortheirraising, and, if well matched, can 


failures arise from that cause. The eggs 
should be gathered often, and carefully kept. 
Do not trust to eggs from a neighbor, and 
endeavor to use only fresh ones. Too much 
heat is dangerous, but a low temperature is 
not always fatal. The heat in the drawer 
should not exceed 106 degrees, nor be lower 
than 98 ; but eggs have hatched after the heat 
has been as high as 116° for a short period. 

Turn the eggs two or three times daily, 
with an arrangement of slats fastened at the 
ends to strips running lengthwise. By plac- 
ing the eggs between these slats they can be 
turned half-round by merely pushing the 
frame of slats. The eggs should be aired 
once a day, by cooling down to 70 degrees, 
and pans of water should be kept in the ven- 
tilator-drawer. Sprinkle the eggs two or 
three times daily. 

The sawdust packing has solved the prob- 
lem of home-made incubators. It requires 
two days to get the great mass of sawdust 
heated (about five barrels), but it also gives 
off heat correspondingly slow. When once 
the incubator is at the proper temperature, 
it varies but little after turning down the 
flame of the lamp to suit the heat. 

The hot-water incubator was filled with boil- 
ing water, and no additional heat added for 
one week. The temperature varied only 11 
degrees in that time, This cven temperature 
is due to the eight inches of sawdust, for the 
incubator holds its heat long after the water 
is drawn off. The heat can be increased at 
any time by adding a little boiling water. 
Using this incubator, no lamps are needed, 
with foul gases and danger of explosions. 

We believe artificial hatching to be an easy 
matter, and have no doubt others may meet 
with equal success by the same method. 


—_—— 


Profitable Horse Farming. 


Sa 

Horses suitable to match in pairs for the 
gentlemen's carriage, and also to go single in 
the coupé are profitable to raise. To obtain 
these, select perfectly sound mares, 15 to 16 
hands high, well formed, with good temper 
and spirit, fine action, and as much style as 
ean be got combined with the above 
requisites. The horse to breed to these should 
also be as perfect in all things as the mares ; 
special attention being paid to a kind dispo- 
sition, good eyes, feet and legs. In one or 
more of these four points the carelessly 
chosen stallion is often most blamably de- 
ficient. As like begets like, it is out of the 
question to expect choice offspring from dis- 
eased or imperfect parents. The stallion 
ought to be 154 to 164 hands high, and weigh, 
in proper working flesh, 1,150 to 1,350 pounds. 
His breeding must be good, either of the 
Trotter or Race-horse class. Objection may 
be made by some to the latter; butif of pony- 
build, kind temper. sound, with extra broad 
flat sinewy legs, clear tough hoofs, he is the 
most preferable, because his make-up is of 
amore enduring and superior order to all 
others, save the Arabian. The latter is too 
small to breed to for carriage and coupé 
horses; though answering as well as the 
smaller horse, to get such as are suitable for 
a lady’s pheton or her saddle. 

This larger class of horses above can be 
broken to do light work on the farm at three 
years of age, kept there until six, and then 
During these three years, they will 


be then sold all the way from $600 to $3,000 
or more the pair, according as they prove. 
Single horses will bring half this amount, or 
more if extra fine. Some of these will prove 
as good under the saddle as others in har- 
ness, and may then be sold at a fancy price. 
The best of the above horses are always 
scarce in city markets, and sure to sell 
quickly when offered there, and at high 
prices. There is also an excellent steady de- 
mand for them abroad ; the larger ones for 
noblemen and wealthy gentlemen’s carriages ; 
those of a size less, with good wind and fine 
action, for the mount of army officers and 
also for the hunting field. 
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Ditch Cleaner and Deepener. 
BY PICKET. 
> 
Open ditches require constant attention to 
prevent their being choked with weeds and 
accumulations of silt. Keeping them cleaned 
out with a hoe is a difticult and laborious 
task, While drawing a log down them is 





A CLEANER FOR DITCHES. 


unsatisfactory and ineffective. To run a 
plow along the bottom is not only a disa- 
greeable task, hut frequently does more harm 
than good. In view of these facts we devised 
the simple and effective implement shown in 
the engraving. 

The center piece is 6 by 8-inch oak, 8 feet 
long, and shaped as shown in the cut. The 
wings, or scrapers, are made of oak, or other 
tough wood; boards 10 inches wide. They are 
attached to the center-piece at the forward end 
by an inch bolt that passes through all three 
pieces. They are connected at the rear end 
by a strong cross-bar of hard-wood. Twelve 
or fifteen inches back of this bar the end of 
a lever is attached to the center-piece by an 
eye and staple. A short chain is fastened 
underneath the center of the cross-bar, with 
an eye-bolt passing through it. The chain is 
attached to the lever with a hook, and may 
be lengthened or shortened as required. 

The implement is drawn by two horses, one 
on each side of the ditch. A man stands on 
the center-piece, and handles the lever. If 
the ditch is narrow and deep, the rear ends 
of the wings or scrapers will naturally be 
forced upward to a considerable hight, and 
the lever chain should be lengthened accord- 
ingly. In wide, shallow ditches, the cross- 
bar will nearly rest on the center-piece, and 
the chain must be short. The scrapers are 
forced down hard by bearing on the lever. If 
the bottom of the ditch is hard, two men 
may ride on the implement. Long weeds 
catching on the forward end must be re- 
moved with a fork. A strap of iron is fast- 
ened across the forward ends of the scrapers 
where the bolt passes through, to prevent 
them from splitting. The horses may be kept 
the proper distance apart by means of a light 
pole fastened to the halter rings. The double- 
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tree should be of light, strong wood, and long 
enough for the horses to pull conveniently. 


This implement is especially adapted to | 


cleaning ditches while the water is flowing, 
though it will do good work when they are 
dry. Begin at the upper end, when water 
is running, and drive down stream. Bear 


the scrapers down hard enough tw force all | 


weeds and silt high up the banks. If the 
ditch is to be deepened, three or four trips, 
with two men riding, may be necessary. 
1a _— pinay 
The Function of Fallows. 
> 

The fallow is one of the oldest methods of 

preparing land fog growing crops. The 


ground is plowed and replowed through the | 


season, thus exposing the bare soil to the at- 
mosphere, and destroying the weeds as they 


spring up from seeds that find favorable con- | 


ditions for germination. The fallow relieves 
the field from crop bearing, and improves 
the soil. If the soil is a clay, its mechanical 
texture is made more suitable for the growth 
of plant roots, while the increased circulation 


of air induces chemical changes that result | 
in available food compounds for the coming | 


crop. In this way a soil containing an 
abundance of potash locked up in insoluble 
compounds, may have this essential set free 
by the chemical processes that take place in 
“weathering.” In like manner the organic 
matter in the soil will be changed, and solu- 
ble compounds of nitrogen result. The pro- 
duction of nitric acid is probably the leading 
good result of fallowing. Dr. Lawes has 
found, on the experimental farm at Rotham- 
sted, England, that the soil free from all 
crops contained at the end of summer from 


34 to 55 pounds of nitrogen per acre in the | 
At the current rates for | 


form of nitric acid. 
this element, 25 cents per pound, it is seen 
that this accumulation is an important one. 
If the season is dry, the increase is sufficient 
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Jersey Cattle at the South. 


—>__ 
We are pleased to learn that Jersey cattle 
| are becoming favorites in our Southern States, 
and are rapidly increasing. Large individual 
herds are already established there, and the 
amount of butter made from them per cow 
is a fair average of the production of the Jer- 
seys at the North. With the exception of 


the East Indian, tried some years ago, the | 


| Jerseys are said to endure the climate better 
| than any other foreign cattle; and there are 
| fewer losses by death from them in acclimat- 
| ing. Some think this is because they are na- 
| 
| which have been taken South. But as the 
_ Jersey is rather a family pet, we suspect it is 
owing mainly to its being better cared for, 
| housed from the scorching sun by day and 
heavy deleterious dews by night, while the 
| food and water supplied is of a more health- 
' ful and superior quality. 
A still stronger reason for their superior 
healthfulness consists in their being much 
less fleshy than other cattle. Any animal 
| which carries considerable flesh, like the 
| Shorthorn and Hereford for example, are apt 
to be feverish in hot weather. 


A Dipping and Scalding Box. 
-~ 





Mr. Peter Kuhl, Canyon City, Grant 
County, Ore., sends us a drawing of a box 





to enable the soil to produce twice as much | 


wheat as it would without the treatment. | 
These nitrates are very soluble, and heavy | 


rains wash them out, lessening the benefit 
of the fallow. The most active nitrification 
takes place in hot weather, and the late rains 
in autumn are sure to carry a part of the best 
results of the fallow out of reach. 

Nearly all the good of fallowing is obtained 
by a green crop that is either plowed under, 
or fed to live stock, and the manure returned 
to the land. A soil gains in its stock of 
available plant food by growing crops, if 


none of the soil elements are removed. Pas- | 


turage is one of the best methods of recruit- 
ing land. Potash and phosphoric acid are 
brought up from the lower soil by the roots, 
and finally deposited either on the surface or 
in the turf. In like manner, the nitric acid 
that might have escaped in the drainage wa- 
ter, is captured by the roots, and changed 
into a fixed form in organic compounds. A 


quicker method of renewing the strength of | 


a feeble soil is to grow some scavenger 
plant, like buckwheat, and plow under the 
whole crop, thus adding organic matter rap- 
idly to the surface soil. This may be fol- 
lowed by clover, a plant that has a special 
renovating power, and by growing through- 
out the whole season is one of the best means 
of gathering and holding fertility. 


low is valuable, but in most cases a growing | 
crop does a larger and more lasting work of 
restoration. 


The fal- | 


A DIPPING BOX, 


used principally for dipping sheep, but which 
is equally convenient for scalding hogs, cook- 
ing grain and roots for stock, etc. It is 
made of two-inch pine boards, six feet long 
and two feet wide, rounded at the ends. A 
heavy plate of sheet iron is nailed with rod 
nails on the bottom and ends. Let the iron 
project about one inch on each side. The 


| ends, being rounded, will prevent the fire | 


from burning the wood-work. They also 
make it handier for dipping sheep, scalding 
hogs, or for taking out the boiled food. 

The box is set on two walls about eighteen 


work is built into a short chimney. 


The Potato Onion. 


The potato onion is a variety of the onion 





which has completely lost the habit of pro- | 


ducing flowers and seeds; it does not even 
push up a flower stem. 


Owing to the erroneous impression that it | 


| was introduced into England from Egypt it 
is sometimes called the ‘‘ Egyptian Onion.” 


In this country it is often known as the | 


‘‘English Multiplier,” and ‘Underground 
Onion” is still another name for it. It is a 
medium-sized, yellowish-brown onion, with 
a stronger flavor than that of the common 
| kinds. If a large potato onion be planted in 
spring, it will produce a cluster, sometimes 


tives of a warmer country than other breeds | 


inches high, and the hind end of the brick- | 
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| as many as a dozen, of smaller bulbs, varying 
in size, from a filbert, upwards. These small 
onions, when planted next year, will each in- 
crease in size to form a large bulb. The gen- 
erations thus alternate. One-year offsets, 
| or small bulbs, are produced, and the next 
year these grow to the full size. Ordinarily 
it would take two years to grow an onion of 
this kind, but in practice, some of the bulbs 
in a cluster of small ones, are often large 
| enough for use, and when a small bulb is set 
| 


| out, it, besides growing to a large bulb, often 
| produces several small ones aiso. So often 
| does this occur, that, in cultivation on a 
| small scale, it is not necessary to grow a lot 
of offsets especially for ‘‘seed,” as enough 
are usually produced, attached to the large 
bulbs. This onion is very hardy and may re- 
/ main in the ground all winter. It is also early. 
| In some localities, especially near Norfolk, 
| Va., this variety is used as the market crop, 
| to the exclusion of those raised from seeds.. 
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Nature and Value of Land Plaster. 


L. H. BAILEY, JR., BOTANIC GARDENS, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


ees 

The vexed questions regarding the fertiliz- 
ing effects of land plaster have been pretty 
satisfactorily answered through the com- 
| bined efforts of chemists and experimental 
| stations. Its benefits may be summed up as 
| follows: The one marked and most im- 
| portant effect of land plaster is the aid it 
| renders in the growth of clover and othe1 
| leguminous plants, as peas, beans, vetch, etc. 
Liebig’s ‘‘ Mineral Theory,” which supposed 
that nitrogen, ammoria, and the organic 
acids are of no manurial value, and that only 
the ash ingredients, as potash, lime, etc., are 
useful, has been exploded. Chemists now 
know that accumulated nitrogen, in the 
form of ammonia and nitrates, is the first in 
importance of ali manurial agents, It is 
from the fact that clover contains more ac- 
' cumulated nitrogen than other plants, that 
| it has become the leading crop in American 
agriculture. It is known that plaster causes 
| a vigorous growth of clover, both by supply- 
_ing sulphur from its own composition and 
from the power it has of liberating nitrogen 
from vegetable matter. A prominent scien- 
tist has said: ‘‘ the secret of American farm- 
ing lies in plastering land for clover, and 
then plowing the clover under.” 

Plaster used on other crops than clover is 
of little avail. Plaster is composed of lime 
and sulphur, each of which is a valuable 
| plant food; but all ordinary soils contain 
enough of these materials for the growth of 
crops. It is of great use in stables to catch 
the carbonate of ammonia which escapes 
| from dung. Sprinkled about the stable and 
| thrown out with the manure, it becomes a 
valuable means of supplying nitrogen. 

The great economic value of land plaster 
lies almost wholly in its influence upon the 
| growth of clover. This influence and its ac- 
tion in stabies, etc., are the points to be noted. 

Prof. Bose, a noted French investigator, 
circulated a list of questions among the most 
careful of French farmers. With other things 
he asked: ‘‘ Does plaster aid in the growth 





“Does it help cereals?’ Thirty, 
‘* Will barren soils be made 
All, no. ‘‘ Will it supply the 

All, no. ‘‘Is it of benefit 
All responded no. 


three, no. 
|no; two, yes. 

fertile by it?” 

place of muck ?” 
| on wet lands?” 


of leguminous plants?’ Forty answered yes; 
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; Plan of a Pouitry House. 
FIRST PRIZE BY ‘‘ POULTRY BREEDER” (CHARLES 
COLBURN), MANCHESTER, N. H. 
> 
The poultry house shown in the accom- 
panying engraving is built with the windows | 
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droppings can be easily removed. A water 
tank, u, holding a few gallons, is boxed up 
and packed in sawdust. There is a ventilator 
in the center of the roof that can be opened 
or closed by a cord from the passage-way. A 
double set of drawers, v, for holding eggs, 


to the south. Fig. 3, a, is a door 18 inches | may be made over the grain bins, A lattice 


we ee 


— 


Fig. 1.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


square for putting in coal; b is a place for | 
early chickens; c, boxes for oyster shells and 
ground bone; d, movable coops for hens with 
chickens. The inside doors are at e, e, e, e; 
boxes for grain at f, f; boxes for soft feed at 
g, g, and bins for grain are ath, h. A scuttle 
for the droppings is placed at 7, in the pas- 
sage-way, under which isa receiving box, and 
a track laid to the door j. This door is hung 
with T-hinges, and opened only for the pas- 
sage of the box. A ventilating hole is left 
in the door. The nests for setting hens are 
at k; lobby for the hens at 7, and small 10 
by 12-inch openings through the wall for 
hens to enter yards, are shown at m. Other 
similar openings for hens to pass from yard 
to yard are af. A small coal stove, 0, is used 
to cook feed and for heating the rooms in the 
coldest weather. Lead pipes, p, boxed up 
and packed with sawdust, run under the floor 
of the passage-way from the water tank to 
the end pens, where a faucet is attached and 
regulated that water will fall into dishes. 
The windows are at g, 9 by 12 inch glass; each 
sash is arranged to raise. The roosts, 7, are 
1s by 3 inches, and rounded on the edge. The 
platform, s, under the roosts, is three feet 
wide, with a 2-inch strip on the front; the 
whole may be covered with zine if desired. 
There are two rows of nests, t, under the | 
made with movable bottoms and | 
sides, and may be taken out and cleaned from | 


roosts, 





Fig. 2.—NORTH SIDE OF 


the passage-way. There are ‘eight doors | 
opening into the passage-way, that eggs may 
be gathered without going into the pens. 
Two long doors (1 by 74 feet), hung with 
T-hinges, open upward, through which 


door, w, is built in the wall for chickens, 
with a tight door in the outside that can be 
fastened up or down as desired. Small 
chickens may be fed from the outside by 
sliding the window, and from the inside by 
letting down aboard over the coops, or by 
opening a small door 
in the back of the 
coop. Over the sink, 
x, is a board (18 by 36 
inches) with hinges, to 
be raised up as a side 
table for holding fowls 
while being dressed. 
A cupboard under the 
sink holds the knives, 
lantern, ete. At one 
end of the cupboard 
is a box for oyster 
shells and ground 
bone. <A pail is set 
at y to catch the blood 
when fowlsare killed. 
Over this pail, screw- 
ed into the rafter, is 
a hook with cord at- 
tached, to hang up the 
poultry by the legs, 
andacord with loop in it anda window weight, 
to be put over the fowl’s neck before being 
struck with the axe. A small passage under 
the walk, is for fowls to enter the yard. 


5x12 
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THE POULTRY HOUSE, 


This poultry house can be built for $165.70, 
and when lathed and plastered will cost $25 
more. It may be constructed for $130 by 
having the studding and rafters 22 inches | 
apart, instead of 16 inches, and by setting it 


[ JUNE, 


on posts and planked up two feet, in place of 
brick underpinning. The following are the 
estimates of material : 


1 M Square Edge Boards for outside.... Z 
150 ft. Matched Spruce for entry floor.............. 
400 ft. Pine Sheathing for partitions, platforms 

doors 
100 pieces 1% 
an 4 ~ 
480 Chimney Brick 
Lime and laying brick 
400 Spruce = laid 4inches to weather...... 
3% M. Shingles 
Outside Door and Frame, 2% by 6%............. 

8 Windows and Frames, 9 by 13, Glass 

4 Sashes over Dusting Room 
30 ft. of Capping 

Hardware, including zinc,nails,locks, hinges, cords,etc. 
175 ft. Pine Boards for nests, boxes, etc 
vo ft. Timber. 


by % Pine for open work of partitions 


. Brick 
Lime, Cement, and laying brick 
Iron Sink....... : 
155 ft. Pine Finish for outside... -... 3.10 
23 Matched and Grooved Loards over Dusting Room 1.75 
% 


$165.70 





Roots as a Rotation Crop. 
es 

All root crops, as turnips, mangels, and 
swedes, contain a large per cent of nitrogen 
and ash constituents. A wheat crop yield- 
ing 30 bushels of grain and 1} ton of straw 
per acre, contains 45 pounds of nitrogen, 
phoshoric acid 23 pounds, and potash 28 
pounds; while a yield of 17 tons of turnips 
per acre gives 120 pounds of nitrogen, 33 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 120 pounds 
The same area in mangels, pro- 
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Fig. 5.—PLAN OF THE POULTRY HOUSE. 


ducing 22 tons, yields 147 pounds of nitrogen, 
49 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 262 pounds 
of potash. The total ash constituents in the 
wheat crop is 189 pounds, against 690 pounds 
in the mangels, while the nitrogen is 45 
pounds in the former and 147 pounds in the 
latter. The root crop is therefore an ex- 
haustive one to the soil as compared with the 
cereals, represented by wheat in the above 
figures. 

The root crops differ among themselves in 
the amounts of the three leading essential 
elements needed by all growing crops, and 
also in their ability to gather them from the 
soil. Turnips and swedes are surface feeders, 
while mangels have deeper roots, and derive 
much of their food elements from the lower 
soil, Turnips and swedes are quick growers, 
and have great power of taking up nitrogen 
and potash, when present in a soluble form 
in the soil. With phosphoric acid it is quite 
otherwise, and frequent applications of 
superphosphates have a marked effect upon 
these crops. Mangels are able, by means of 
their deeper roots and the longer period of 
growth, to obtain the necessary food. The 








. 
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application of some salt of nitrogen, as ni- 
trate of soda, produces a good effect, and is 
often profitable with mangels. 
nips are greatly benefited by phosphatic 
manures, while mangels respond most freely 
to nitrogen compounds. 

From the large amounts of ash constitu- 
ents and nitrogen required by root crops, it 


In short, tur- | 


| 


is evident that a soil must be well stocked | 
with these elements to produce profitable | 


crops in succession. If the land is not ma- 
nured in some way it will become exhausted, 
the length of time depending upon the accu- 
mulated fertility. In ordinary farming, it is 
best to make the root crop one of a system of 
rotation. In this way the roots will aid the 
following crops by the thorough tillage re- 
quired, and by clearing the soil of weeds. 
This help will be reciprocated by the crops 
preceding the roots, conserving the sub- 
stances most needed. Aside from this, the 
growth of roots permits a larger number of 
live stock being kept, and, under judicious 
management, this means more and better 
manure, and ultimately a richer soil and 
larger crops throughout the whole rotation. 


- ——__+_ > 


Squashes and Pumpkins. 


As we have never yet met a person who 
could tell us the precise difference between 
a squash and a pumpkin, we speak of them 
together. The distinction is _ sufficiently 
marked between the common yellow field 
pumpkin and a squash of high order, like the 
‘‘Hubbard.” But there are other products 
called pumpkins that are not unlike a squash. 
The author of ‘‘Gardening for Young and 


Old,”’ sent us some of the ‘*‘ Possum-nosed 


Pumpkin,” from which to make a drawing 
for his book. After serving this purpose, 
they were converted into pies, and better 
squash pies we never saw. They were sent 
as pumpkins, but had they not been so label- 
led, and merely sent for a name, we should 
have welcomed them as our old friend, 
the ‘Honolulu Squash,” quite popular 
years ago. In large and fleshy stem, in fine- 
ness of flesh, and in the chalky whiteness of 
its seed, the ‘‘ Possum-nose” is no more a 
pumpkin than the ‘‘ Hubbard,” while in the 
final test—the pie—no pumpkin ever ap- 
proached it. The writer, being New England 
born, holds to the heresy that the only good 
pumpkin pies are made from squashes. 
are guite willing that the common pumpkin 
should be grown, as a stolen crop among 
corn, but squashes should have the ground to 
themselves, and the best soil on the place to 
insure good crops. Itis a mistake in raising 
squashes to manure the hills highly, while 
the rest of the land is starved. The squash 
vine takes root at each joint, and as these 
secondary roots do much towards perfecting 
the crop, they should have something to feed 
on. Hence it is well to grow squashes on 
land that was highly manured for a previ- 
ous crop. Autumnal Marrow, Hubbard, 
Marblehead, and Butman are well-known 
large kinds, while Cocoanut and Perfect Gem 
are smaller editions of first-class squashes. 
Lay out the rows ten feet apart, and make 
the hills four feet apart in the row. Sow 
several seeds in each hill and then, after all 
the fighting with various insects, if two good 
plants, or even one, can be established every 
four feet, the vines will be thick enough. 
Few plants have more insect enemies, A 


We | 


thorough dusting with slaked lime, or a mix- 
ture of plaster and ashes, will take them 
through the attacks of the early insects, then 
hand-picking and crushing the eggs will keep 
the squash bugs in subjection. The only 
remedy yet known for the ‘ borer,” which 
suddenly kills the vine after it has made con- 
siderable growth, is to lightly cover the first 
few joints of the vine with earth. There is a 
12-spotted brother to the striped bug, which 
often plays havoc with the foliage; when 
this, fortunately yet rare insect, appears, 
poison it with Paris green. After squashes are 
grown and ripened, they should be handled 
as carefully as eggs, and stored where the 
temperature will remain evenly at 60° 


2 
so 





Self-regulating Guards for Tile Drains, 


BY FRED. GRUNDY. 
ee. 

The mouth of tile drains should be properly 
guarded, to keep out rabbits, rats, and other 
vermin when dry, to save the end tile from 
being crushed by horses or cattle, and to pre- 
vent frost from heaving it out of place. 
Where a tile drain opens on nearly level 
ground, the arrangement shown in fig. 1 will 
answer the purpose. It is simply a box four 


to six feet long, made of plank, oak, or pine. 
The tile enters it at one end, and a loose lid 
or cover is hinged on the opposite end. 





Fig. 1.—END BOX FOR A DRAIN. 


When water enters the box, it raises the lid 
and flows out unobstructed. The end of the 
drain is always tightly closed when empty. 
Stakes should be driven down on each side 
of the box, to prevent frost from heaving it 
out. Where the tile enters it, there should 
be at least eighteen inches of earth over all. 
In draining soft, spongy places on hill-sides, 
and wherever the lower end of the drain in- 
clines sharply, we have found it expedient 








Fig. 2,.—ANOTHER FORM OF DRAIN PROTECTOR. 


to use a box, as shown in fig. 2. The water 
enters through a hole in one side, and flows 
out through the trap-door, d. This box pro- 
tects the outlet from stock and vermin, and 
also checks the flow of water sufficiently to 
prevent it from cutting great gullies at the 
cnd of the drain. It should be made of oak 
plank, and when painted with hot coal-tar, 
will last many years. 
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/ succeed in our climate. 
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A neighbor of mine has used a box like 
this as a watering trough for hit cattle for 
several years. The water flows into it 
through a tile for nine months of the year. 
The trap-door, which is made water-tight, is 
opened two or three times a year, when the 
drain is flush, to clear the lower end of silt. 


<> 


Why Always Timothy? 


The tendency to fall into routine is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in our grass 
lands. It is Timothy and Clover so generally 
in all the meadows, that one would suppose 
Timothy was the only grass that would 
In New England 
Timothy was formerly called ‘‘Herd’s-Grass,” 
a name which in Pennsylvania is given to 
what is known elsewhere as Red-top. This 
formerly led to much confusion, but at pres- 
ent the name ‘ Herd’s-Grass” is generally 
dropped. Timothy is especially unsuited to 
the too common method of treating grass 
lands. There are farmers who still, after 


| taking a crop of hay, turn their animals upon 





| foot Grass.” 


the land, after the grass has made a sec- 
ond growth, and convert it into pasture. 
Timothy forms a bulbous swelling at the base 
of its stems, from which next year’s growth 
will start, and is greatly injured by cattle 
trampling it, and eating off the leaves that 
should protect the bulb during the winter. 
Some farmers, after a few years, give up a 
mowing lot to pasturage; the grass being al- 
most entirely Timothy is soon killed in spots, 


| as, however valuable for hay, Timothy is a 
poor pasture grass, 


In many respects, a 
much more useful grass than Timothy is Or- 
chard Grass (Dactylis glomerata), This, in 
England, is generally called ‘‘ Rough Cock’s- 
Orchard Grass, the only name 


, by which it is known in this country, unfor- 
' tunately conveys the idea that it is only 


suited to the shade of trees. Wenever knew 
a farmer to fairly try Orchard Grass who was 
not so pleased with it that he did not con- 
tinue itsuse. Yet take the country through, 
it has made its way but slowly. Itis prefer- 
able to Timothy to combine with clover for 
hay, as the two are in perfection, that is, in 
blossom, at the same time, while as pasture 
grass it is vastly superior. Orchard Grass is, 


| in fact, a true pasture grass, while Timothy 


| is not. 


It at once recovers after it is closely 
cropped, and the earliness of its growth in 
spring is greatly in its favor. The chief, in 
fact the only objection that has been made 


| to Orchard Grass, is its tendency to form tus- 





socks, or clumps, a trouble which may be 
overcome by thick seeding. Two bushels of 
clean seed to the acre, if alone, or one bushel 
if clover is to be sown with it, will give a 
sufficiently thick growth to prevent the for- 
mation of clumps. 

Another grass which should receive more 
attention from farmers is the ‘‘ Meadow Oat- 
grass,” or ‘‘ Tall Meadow Oat-Grass” (Arr- 
henatherum avenaceum). In Virginia it is 
sometimes called ‘‘ Peruvian Grass.” In that 
State, and farther south, it has been found 
especially valuable for winter pasturage. 
Those who have made a trial of this gener- 
ally neglected grass, speak highly of it, espec- 
ially as it may be sown in the fall, and pro- 
duce a good crop of hay the next summer. 
Farmers commit a mistake in confining 
themselves so exclusively to Timothy, and 
not experimenting more with other grasses, 
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How to Avoid Litigation. 


BY H. A. HAIGH. 
os 

Many may have hedrd how a celebrated 
English barrister, on being approached by 
two farmers, each having a petty grievance 
against the other, and each soliciting the bar- 
rister’s services in a proposed lawsuit, locked 
both up in his office closet, and declined to 
let them out until they had themselves set- 
tled their differences. The spirit of his ad- 
vice was unquestionably good, though the 
method of administering it may have been 
rather arbitrary. Farmers, perbaps more 
than any other class of men, ‘‘go to law” 
because of some spite or personal enmity 
over a wrong which is often largely imag- 
inary, and for which they are equally to 
blame. Unfortunately they do not always 
fall in with that type of lawyer of which 
the old barrister above referred to was a 
sturdy example. Differences arise, it may 
be honestly, which a few dollars would set- 
tle at the outset, or a little charity would 
forever forgive. Unscrupulous attorneys 
may enlarge their importance by discerning 
great principles in them; the ill-will engen- 
dered becomes hatred, and the hatred may 
become revenge; thousands of dollars are 
squandered to prolong the differences, and 
make the other side expense; farms are mort- 
gaged to do this; and when they are finally 
settled, most of them—like the great case of 
*¢ Jandyce and Jandyce ”—are found after all 
to have nothing in them. 

The writer recently listened to the hearing 
of a cause before the Supreme Court of a 
great Commonwealth, at which four talented 
and well-paid lawyers argued before as many 
learned judges, for the better part of a day, 
over a matter involving but seven dollars. 
The parties to this very foolish controversy 
were both farmers. Another case which the 
writer had occasion to watch for many years 
as it dragged its costly length along through 
several trials, might have been amicably set- 
tled for a tenth of the expense that it occa- 
sioned by way of costs and lawyers’ fees, but 
it was forced to continue until a great estate 
had been practically used up. 

There is, of course, in many cases, a laud- 
able heroism in fighting for principle, and 
this heroism is an invaluable race character- 
istic among Anglo Saxons. But it is safe to 
say that, generally, a cause which has only 
principle, and no_ prospective pecuniary 
profit in it, may as well be abandoned. The 
successful business man usually subjects his 
legal transactions to the same test that he 
does his other operations, and those which 
will not pay he drops. This is in most cases 
a safe test toapply. It will invariably throw 
out all those which are founded in bigotry, 
ignorance, and spite. 

To avoid litigation, then, let the farmer 
look upon a lawsuit in a fair business way, 
as a means to anend; and let him not under- 
take the one unless the other will justify it, 
not only in principle and morals, but in 
money. So, too, if the farmer is sued, let 
him fairly consider whether it will be 
cheaper to pay the claim or fight it. and in 
most cases he will do well to follow the 
cheaper course. If he finds the opposite 
party is acting in good faith, with no intent 
of extorting, and in honest belief that the de- 
mand is just, he will do well to endeavor to 
settle amicably. And in this effort his law- 
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yer will be of perhaps most valuable service, | ported from Scotland for the past ten years, 


and should be well paid. Many persons 
seem to suppose that if a case is settled be- 
fore trial, or if a claim is adjusted without 
suit, that the lawyer has done no really legal 
work, and is entitled to little or no compen- 
sation. This is the very opposite of truth. 
The lawyer's best work is in preventing and 
avoiding litigation, just as the doctor’s most 
valuable service should be in preventing dis- 
ease, and such work should be best appre- 
ciated in asubstantial way. A good lawyer's 
best clients seldom get into the courts. 
Another precaution to avoid litigation is to 
consult an honest and competent attorney 
before taking any step in law, and to be 
guided by his unbiased advice. It is possible 
in almost every community to find honest 
lawyers who would no sooner advise their 
clients into disastrous litigation for the sake 
of possible personal gain, than would honest 
doctors give poison to their patients for the 


. . bed 
sake of prolonging sickness and increasing 


fees; for either is equally criminal. Such a 
lawyer need not, necessarily, be one of very 
long and high standing, whose time and ser- 
vices, by reason of the demand upon them, 
have become costly. But there are generally 
younger men in acommunity who have early 
learned that satisfying professional success 
can only be achieved by honest and unselfish 
endeavor for their client’s best interests, and 
who are quietly acting upon that convic- 
tion, by second nature if not by first. 

Try not to have any differences. Such as 
you have try to settle yourselves. Such as 
you thus fail in, have your lawyers try to set- 
tle. Never go to law to gratify anger or 
pride, or for any dishonest motive. When 
you do go to law treat the matter as a busi- 
ness transaction. 

= ‘co 


Prepotency of Galloway Cattle. 


One of the most powerful instances of pre- 
potency took place nearly three years ago 
in the south of Scotland. A Black Polled 
Galloway bull was crossed on two West High- 
land (Kyloe) heifers. This latter breed has 
long horns, and are usually of a red color, 
with arare exception now and then of dun, 
but never black. The produce of the above 
cross was two heifer calves, hornless, and a 
pure jet black. When they were about six- 
teen months old, half-a-dozen of the most ex- 


perienced breeders of Galloway were asked to 


look over a lot of twenty pure Galloway heif- 
ersof the same age as these two cross-bred, 
all grazing together, and point them out. In 
endeavoring to do this, they invariably se- 
lected the pure instead of the cross-bred, 
which was certainly surprising. 

In the London market, we have repeatedly 
seen fat bullocks, exactly like Galloways, ex- 
cept occasionally one would show an inch or 
two of horn, hanging to the forehead by a 
short ligament. To our surprise, we were 
told these bullocks were a cross from a pure 
Shorthorn bull on full-blood Galloway cows. 

The Black Polled Angus, or Aberdeen 
cows, in Scotland, have received a cross now 
and then from Shorthorn bulls, and this pro- 
duce crossed back by Angus bulls, and in- 
corporated in all the herds, leaving no trace 
in their appearance of the Shorthorn blood, 
but much improving the Angus produce in 
form, earlier maturity, and increased size, 
without deteriorating the quality of the beef. 
The Black Polled bulls which have been im- 


taken to the Western plains, and crossed on 
the long-horned Texas cows, have almost in- 
variably got calves of their own form and 
color. These have generally grown up with- 
out horns, or showing small stubs, or 
** scurs,” as they are called. Steers of this 
produce mature a year or more earlier than 
the Texan, fatten quicker, turn out a better 
quality of beef, and are of larger size. They 
are transported to the Eastern States, and . 
across the Atlantic, at a lower rate of freight 
than horned steers, much safer, and with no 
injury to their hides, as happens with the 
latter so oftei. goring each other in confine- 
ment. No wonder that the breed is becom- 
ing highly popular among ranchmen, and 
that they are endeavoring to increase them 
now as rapidly as possible. BL. 
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Shade and Change 


of Pasture for Sheep. 
i 

The tenth census (1880) gives 42,192,074 as 
the number of sheep in the United States, 
exclusive of spring lambs, yielding an ag- 
gregate of 240,681,751 pounds of wool. Ohio 
leads with nearly five millions, and Califor- 
nia stands second, having over four million 
sheep. Texas is third with about two and a 
half millions: Michigan ranks fourth, closely 
followed in their order by New Mexico, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Missouri, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, Oregon, Illinois, and Kentucky; all 
of which have over a million head of sheep. 
The vastness and importance of the sheep 
industry is indicated by the above figures. 

On the opposite page our artist gives two 
pleasing scenes in sheep husbandry. A few 
spreading trees in a pasture add to the 
beauty of the field, and furnish a shade that 
is most acceptable to the flock on a hot sum- 
mer day. After feeding through the long 
morning, the sheep may gather in the cool 
shade to rest and ruminate, until the scorch- 
ing rays of noon-time are replaced by theless 
intense ones of early evening. The stream 
of pure water near by adds one of the most 
essential elements ina well-equipped pasture. 
Contrast the view of this shady brook with 
that of newly-sheared sheep huddled to- 
gether in a bare field, trying in vain to shield 
each other from the scorching sun, and with- 
outa drop of water within their reach ! 

Sheep thrive best with a change of pasture. 
If there are two fields devoted to the flock, it 
is best to let the stock feed alternately upon 
them, thus giving fresh cropping all the 
time. The lower picture shows how anxious 
the sheep are for this change as they rush 
through the open gate, with the kind keeper 
close by their sides. In a few days the flock 
will be as willing to go in the opposite direc- 
tion, to find the old pasture renewed, and the 
trees by the brook-side still yielding refresh- 
ing shade. All live stock like a change of 
diet, but none appreciate it more than the 
close-feeding sheep. 

If the work of the draftsman and engraver 
have the useful effect of encouraging a taste 
for shady pastures, and a change of feeding 
ground, their labor will be well spent. Aside 
from the question of humanity, in itself suf- 
ficiently important to induce us to provide 
change, shade, and water for the flock, that 
of profit is concerned. Animals will not 
thrive under conditions which their owners 
find almost intolerable. It well pays to 
make the live stock of the farm comfortable. 
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“FLOCK AND THE SHEPHERD: FROM SCORCHING FREED.” 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 
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“Foot and Mouth” Disease. 
> 

‘Foot and Mouth” disease has long been 
a terrible calamity throughout the United 
Kingdom, but if it becomes the means of 
stopping the importation of animals, it will be 
changed into a blessing. The loss of cattle is 
often very large, and the sufferings of the ani- 
mals are terrible during transportation, even 
from the Continent to Great Britain,and much 
more so on the longer voyages from America 
All this might be avoided by shipping meat 
instead of cattle. That the former practice is 
not only the most humane, but also the most 
profitable, is now fully proved,for refrigerator 
railroad cars and ship compartments are so 
well constructed, that fresh meat can be kept 
in them a long time, and transported thou- 
sands of miles without being injured. In 
fact, it is improved, because it is given time 
to ripen, and English consumers almost in- 
variably confess that American beef thus 
brought to them is superior to that killed at 
home and sold immediately in their markets. 

It is astonishing that Parliament does not 
pass a law prohibiting the importation of 
cattle. It is said that the reason for not 
doing so is, that it would raise the price of 
beef in the Kingdom, and the people at 
large would suffer. But surely their loss 
would be nothing in comparison with that 
During 
the past twenty years their losses from ‘* foot 


sustained by the breeders of cattle. 
and mouth” disease have been millions of 
pounds sterling; and they would be able to 
furnish meat cheaper than foreign breeders 
do if the foul disease were stamped out. 
This could be soon accomplished if the im- 
portation of cattle was forbidden. 
+o 


The Essentials ia Fertilizers. 


> 

Practice and experiment in the growth of 
crops have shown that nitrogen, phosphates, 
potash, and lime, in assimilable form, are the 
substances which most strikingly benefit 
land ; and chemical analysis has determined 
inameasure the varying proportions in which 
different crops draw upon these and upon 
other constituents of the soil. 

Acting on this knowledge, chemists have 
given specifications for the preparation of 
manures for all the different these 
schemes being professedly based on the com- 
position of the crops themselves. But ma- 
nuring on this principle would often cost more 
than the consequent increase of the crop 
would repay ; for it makes no allowance for 
natural fertility, and it makes no distinction 
between the composition of the crops grown 
and the composition of the produce sold off 
the farm. We know that soils are of very 
unequal fertility, that some have an unlimit- 
ed food-supply compared with others, and 
that it is only the materials sold off the farm 
that the maintenance of fertility requires to 
be restored. More than this, crops differ 
greatly in their capability of self-supply. 
Take, as an example of the latter character- 
istic, the relations of wheat and clover to 
nitrogen. Chemical analysis shows that 
clover contains more nitrogen than wheat ; 
and yet the wheat finds its nitrogen with 
difficulty, while the clover seems to have a 
power of self-supply in this particular. Thus, 
in defiance of the chemical composition of 
the two crops, the farmer’s practice, when 
he manures wheat liberally with nitrogen and 


crops, 


| 
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gives little or none to clover, is justified. 
Economic manuring must supplement the 
plant’s weakness, while it makes good the 
deficiencies of the soil. 

A general manure contains all the constit- 
uents of the crop, or at least all those in 
which soils are most deficient ; but it by no 
means follows that every substance which 
may act beneficially as a manure ought to be 
applied. If a soil is deficient in one particular 
element, and contains all the other requisites 
of fertility, that one substance may act as 
beneficially when applied as though it were 
a manure containing all the constituents of 
the crop. The crop in this case is thrown 
upon the natural resources of the soil for all 
its other elements. After a heavy dressing 
of one substance, that substance may not be 
required for several years, but some other 
substance may be needed; and this all the 
more because the larger crops now grown 
will exhaust such other substances more rap- 
idly than the smaller crops did previously. 
By persisting in the exclusive use of a special 
manure, an ultimate exhaustion of the soil is 
inevitable. Judiciously used, special manures 
are the agents which bring into useful activi- 
ty the dormant resources of the soil; they 
restore the proper balance between its differ- 
ent constituents, and supply the excessive 
demand for some particular elements. Still, 
the application useful on one soil may be 
quite useless on another, and the application 
may be useful on a soil in one season and 
useless in another. 

A general manure may be used year after 
year in a perfectly routine manner, but where 
a special manure is employed, the importance 
of watching its effects and altering it as cir- 
cumstances indicate, cannot be over-estimat- 
ed, This forces upon us the necessity for 
studying the succession of manures as well 
that of crops. 
monia when first used proved beneficial, it 
now begins to lose its effect, and the reason 
no doubt is, that by its means the amount of 
phosphates existing in these soils have been 
reduced, while the ammonia has accumulat- 
ed, so that change of manuring is needed. 


In many cases in which am- 
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How to Build a Dam. 
a — 
Several letters sent us are answered here- 
with: A common form of crib shown in fig. 


Fig. 1.—A CRIB FOR A DAM, 


1 is built of logs, about eight feet square for 
ordinary streams. The bottom should have 
cross-pieces pinned on the lowest logs. The 
stones that fill the crib rest on these cross- 
pieces, and hold everything secure. The 
crib can be partly built on shore, then 
launched, and finished in its place in the 
dam. All the logs should be firmly pinned 


| together. The velocity of the stream will de- 
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termine the distance between the cribs. The 
intervening spaces are occupied with logs, 
firmly fastened in their places. Stone is 
tilled in between the logs, and the bottom is 
made water-tight with brush and clay. 

A dam without cribs, built of timbers 
spliced together, and reaching quite across 
the stream is shown in fig. 2. The frame is 
bound together with tiers of cross timbers 
about ten feet apart. The sides of this 


Fig. 2.—LOG FRAME FOR A DAM. 


framework of spliced logs are slanting and 
nearly meet at the top. The interior is filled 
with stone and clay, and planked over 
tightly, both front and rear. For a small 
stream with an ordinary current, this is per- 
haps the cheapest and most durable dam 
made. The engravings fully illustrate the 
construction of the two forms. 
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The Sweet Potato. 


_> 

Not many years ago the supply of sweet 
potatoes for Northern consumption came 
so generally from Southern localities, that 
they were frequently called ‘‘Carolina Pota- 
toes.” For a long time it was supposed that 
New Jersey was the northern limit of their 
successful cultivation, but of late years they 
have been grown in many other Northern 
States. There are two essentials in raising 
sweet-potatoes at the North; a very light, 
sandy soil, and a good supply of well- 
decomposed manure, The manure should 
be deposited on the surface of the ground, 
in rows strips about three and a half 
feet apart from center to center. Then 
with a plow turn furrows over this manure 
from each side, to form ridges, as high as 
the soil can be thrown with the plow. The 
ridges are finished by the use of the hoe, 
and the plants set on the tops of the ridges 
every 15 or 20 inches. The plants generally 
have several leaves, with roots at the bottom. 
In setting, use a common plasterer’s trowel, 
thrusting it into the soil, and moving it back 
and forth until an opening is made deep 
enough to admit the plant down to the last 
good leaf. In a very dry time, make the 
holes, fill them with water. and when that 
has soaked away, set the plant. Should a 
late frost kill that part of the plant which 
shows above ground, a new growth will start 
from below. The plants are slow in starting, 
but afterwards grow very rapidly. The 
ridges must be kept clear of weeds until the 
vines cover them, and for this no implement 
is more useful than a sharp rake. In the 
Northern States, June is quite early enough 
for setting the plants, and we have had a 
good crop from a planting made early in 
July. When the vines begin to run, they will 
show a disposition to form roots at the joints. 
This must be checked by moving the vines 


or 
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occasionally. The ‘‘Early Nansemond” is 
the most popular variety at the North, 
though some others are claimed to be earlier. 
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Irrigation in the Far West. 
BY W. E. PABOR. 
> 

Grand River has a name significant of its 
ability to bring about grand results in hus- 
bandry in a country where the application of 
water is a necessity for success in soil cul- 
ture. Two years ago the fertile valley of 
the Grand, with its half million acres, was in 
the possession of a few hundred Indians, 
whose tepees dotted the willow lands along 
the river bank. One year ago white men en- 
tered the pleasant valley, and on every quar- 
ter-section of government land for a distance 
of thirty miles in length and a width varying 
from three to five miles back of the river, a 
cabin and a few rods of rude fencing gave 
promise of a home for hundreds of families. 
But, without an irrigating canal, these lands 
were valueless, not worth even the $1.25 per 
acre asked by the General Government. To 
construct a canal required capital, and capi- 
tal is eminently conservative in a new coun- 
try. Four months ago it was not certain 
that one would be built equal to the needs of 
the valley. Now a canal twenty-six miles 
long, thirty-five feet wide, costing $200,000, 
and watering 36,000 acres of land, is in suc- 
cessful operation. It is the second largest ir- 
rigating system in the country ; conceived, 
contracted for, and completed within a 
period of ninety days from the time the com- 
pany was chartered. This is indicative of 
Western enterprise, of which mention may 
suitably be made in these columns. The peo- 
ple of the Far West see opening up for them 
vast possibilities in agricultural development. 
The time may be long before the four and a 
half million acres of irrigable land will be 
closely utilized; but rapid strides have been 
taken within the last two decades, and the 
next one seems likely to advance as rapidly 
in the same direction. The economies of ir- 
rigation, on account of the scanty volume of 
water in some of the streams, especially on 
the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountain 
range, are being closely studied, and the 
time may come when the farmers of Colo- 
rado will emulate the Chinese in the utiliza- 
tion of the precious fluid, upon whose proper 
distribution over the soil depends the pros- 
perity of every family settled upon its valley 
lands. 

Much has been written about the labor at- 
tendant upon irrigation, and to Eastern far- 
mers the system is one environed with sup- 
posed difficulties and expense. But nothing 

-an be simpler or easier than to control the 
moisture necessary for the growth of crops, 
and apply it when most needed. 

The accompanying diagram illustrates the 
method as generally practised. It is seen 
that a connection with the main canal once 
made, a few plow furrows will convey the 
water to every portion of the field. The 
diagonal laterals are about one rod apart, and 
the forked or irregular ones, made by cutting 
the diagonal laterals, are a few feet apart. 
These latter openings are made by using a 
shovel to displace a little of the soil; in fact, 
making a gap through which the water runs, 
permeating the soil on each side, and soaking 
to any depth desired. 

Irrigation with the rental of water adds 
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about $3.50 per acre to the cost of raising a 


' crop of grain; equal, say, to four bushels of 





wheat. But it insures a crop, and by many 
it is claimed gives a larger yield, more than 
enough to overbalance the cost; while the 
uncertainty hinging upon a proper condition 
of the weather is wanting. If summer rains 
fall, well and good; if not, the remedy is at 
hand. Seldom are two irrigations needed; 
often one is sufficient. At rare intervals a 
crop is grown without any. 

In the work lately published on Colorado,* 
two chapters are devoted to Irrigation and 
the Measurement of Water, to which the 
reader’s attention is directed, if desirous of 
further information upon this topic. In 
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the wool, the fleeces should be closely packed. 
A convenient method is to suspend the sack 
below a trap-door. The packer gets into the 
sack, takes the fleeces handed him, and 
presses them down close together with his 
bare feet. It is well to tie a small quantity 
of loose wool in each corner of the sack for 
handles. When well filled each sack should 
be marked with its exact net and tare weight. 
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Practical Treatment of Diseases. 


ae 

Whenever the treatment of disease is un- 
dertaken by the farmer or stock-raiser, how- 
ever simple may be the case, it is weil to re- 
member certain practical points, not only in 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE METHODS OF IRRIGATION IN THE FAR WEST, 


western Kansas irrigating canals are becom- 
ing a prominent feature in certain counties 
lying beyond the region of sufficient rainfall. 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Arizona, are introduc- 
ing them, while Utah, New Mexico, and Cal- 
ifornia have long been noted for their use. 
Even in the Far East, in New England, the 
system is finding earnest advocates, especi- 
ally for hay meadows, and where the culti- 
vation of small fruits near large cities is car- 
ried on. 

Colorado owes its rapid agricultural pro- 
gress to irrigation. All its valleys on the 
eastern slope are meshed with canals. South- 
ern and western Colorado are rapidly becom- 
ing intersected with these arteries of soil life, 
and it will not be many years before the 
wheat yield of the State will become an im- 
portant factor in its industrial wealth. 

— — + —— Oo = + 

Woo. shipped to a distant market should 


be baled. For both economy of space and 
freight charges, and the better condition of 





*“Colorado as an Agricultural State.’ 12mo.; pp. 
213. With illustrations. Price, $1.50. Orange Judd 
Co., New York, Publishers. 





the interest of the animal, but in that of the 
owner as well. Thus the action of medicines 
differs, not only in the different species of an- 
imals, but also in animals of the same spe- 
cies, dependent upon their age and condition, 
and the stage of the disease. Salts form one of 
the best purgatives for cattle and sheep, while 
for the horse, Aloes is best adapted. The action 
of Rhubarb, Colocynth, and Jalap upon the 
horse is almost nothing. Large quantities of 
poisonous substances may be taken by horses 
and cattle with comparative impunity, while 
certain drugs may be administered to man 
without injury, which in the same quantity 
would prove fatal to a dog. The fact that 
liquid substances, if given slowly, pass 
directly into the digesting stomach of the 
ruminating animals, explains why it is best 
to administer drugs in a fluid form to cattle 
and sheep if we need their speedy and cer- 
tain action. In the administration of liquids 
especially, the tongue should not be held, 
for the entrance to the windpipe is left un- 
guarded, and suffocation may be produced 
by the passage of foreign substances directly 
into the lungs. Fortunately much more re- 
liance is now placed upon the restorative 
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powers of nature than upon physic in the 
treatment of disease. Still drugs must play 
their part, only their use should be governed 
by reason and common sense. As auxiliaries 
to the administration of medicine, a proper 
regard should be paid to the diet, ventilation, 
and exercise of the animal. A complete 
change of diet, especially in the spring, is 
often of great service to stock who appear to 
be out of condition. 

For the horse that has lost its appetite, is 
hide-bound, and otherwise ‘‘ out of sorts,” 
nothing acts better than bran mashes, which 
should be always made with boiling water. 
These are laxative, afford some nutriment, 
and serve to assist the action of purgatives. 
An old writer on this subject remarks: ‘* As 
a food, mashes are remarkably soothing, 
and emollient. It is like keeping the fat 
and gouty patient, who has had more than 
his share of the good things of this life, on 
turnips, or on bran, or on sawdust pudding.” 
Mashes may be also made of oats, malt, lin- 
and other grains, after being 
bruised or ground. Poultices and fomenta- 
tions act through the heat 
which they impart, whatever may be the 
substances employed. They should be always 


seed, barley. 


and moisture 


light. of proper consistence, and not applied 
too hot, or bound on too tightly. To prevent 
evaporation, oiled silk or India rubber cloth 
should be placed as an outer covering. 

Dr: D. D: 8. 
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Relation of Texture to Fertility in Soils. 
BY L. P. MORTON.* 
=> 
A proper mechanical texture in soils is 
essential to fertility. On the texture of a soil 
depends, not only its suitableness for the 
growth of different crops, but likewise the 
rapidity of their growth. It is this also which 
regulates, to a great extent, the soil’s power 
of absorbing and retaining heat, moisture, 
and manure. To be fertile, the soil must be 
firm enough to afford a proper degree of sup- 
port to the plants which grow in it, and yet 
loose enough to allow the delicate fibres of 
the rootlets to extend themselves in all direc- 
It must be of such a texture as to al- 
low the free access of air, without which 
plants cannot and it must be close 
enough to retain, for a considerable time, the 
water which falls on it, and, at the same time, 
porous enough to allow the excess to drain 
away. In this respect, the nature of the sub- 
soil and the depth of the surface soil are 
both of them important. When a soil rests 
immediately upon a bed of rock or gravel, it 
will be naturally drier than where the subsoil 
is of clay and marl. On the other hand, a 
clay subsoil may be of material advantage to 
a sandy soil, by enabling it to retain moisture 


tions. 


live; 


longer in dry weather. 

For the fertility of a soil depends not only 
on its composition—not only its wealth as a 
full storehouse of what the growing plant 
needs as food, but on its efficiency as a labor- 
atory in which the materials thus required 
are prepared for use. And it is in its rela- 
tions to the water which is the great carrier 
to and fro of the ingredients which are at 
once the chemicals in this laboratory and the 
food in this storehouse, that the efiiciency of 
a soil in both these characters, and therefore 
its fertility, very materially depends. Unless 
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there be a sufficiently free passage for the 
rain-water throughout the substance of the 
soil, neither will the food of plants be proper- 
ly prepared, nor the stationary roots of 
plants be fed. It is in the great change thus 
introduced into water-logged soils by land 
drainage that its extraordinary power as a 
fertilizing agency depends. 

The relative fertility of a soil is further de- 
pendent on the climate wherein it lies. Dis- 
regard of local conditions as to rainfall, tem- 
perature, aspect, hight above the sea, and 
other necessary circumstances, may lead to 
very erroneous estimates of the value of soils. 
They may be the same in compositicn and 
texture, and yet differ greatly in value, 
Nothing is more certain than that the amount 
of rain. and the season of its descent, deter- 
mine in a great degree the nature of the hus- 
bandry of the place, and the value of its soil 
for agriculture. The temperature of the air 
in any particular locality has an important 
bearing upon the actual productiveness of 
the soil, whatever may be its composition and 
texture, and however propitiously the rain 
may fall upon it. Other things being equal, 
we should expect that sheltered situations, 
with a good southern aspect, would be those 
in which we should find the capability of any 
given soil best exhibited. But though soil 
and rain and duly-tempered warmth favor 
us,. these and many other considerations be- 
sides, may fail to determine, in every case 
whether this or that plant may be grown 
within particular limits. That also depends 
on the presence or absence of its proper food, 
and it is here that art is available for mecting 
the defects of nature. 
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A Holder for Grain Bags. 
> 
The accompanying engraving shows a 


form of bag-holder that ‘* A Subscriber” has 
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BAG-HOLDER. 


used with satisfaction. The hopper, to the 
lower end of which the grain-bag is sus- 
pended by hooks, is adjusted so it can be 
raised or lowered upon the standard. Any- 
one familiar with the use of carpenter tools 








A Broom-corn “Seeder.” 


> 

Mr. J. 8S. Neuschwander, of Bluffton, Ohio, 
sends us a sketch and description of a method 
of removing seed from broom-corn, which ig 
both simple and cheap. To make a 
‘*comb” take 1!-inch plank of timber that is 
not liable to split. Make the teeth 12 inches 
long, uniform and smooth, leaving the cor- 
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‘¢ SEEDER.” 


BROOM-CORN 


ners sharp. The comb may be from one foot 
to 18 inches wide. 


seeder ” is ready for use. 


Fasten it on any solid 
bench, and the * 
Se 
Give Them More Food and Beiter Care. 
BY PROF. D. D. SLADE,, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
> 

Depriving stock of necessary Jood is un- 
doubtedly the result of ignorance or thought- 
lessness, rather than wilful crucity. I have 
known instances where cows, not in milk, 
and young stock, have been kept during thi 
winter months in a condition bordering upon 
starvation, and that, too, by individuals not 
wanting in moral and intellectual qualiti: 
If such persons would employ a small amount 
of reasoning power, they would see that such 
a policy was not for their pecuniary advan- 
tage. It is a well-ascertained fact that if 
young animals, especially young neat stock, 


are allowed to lose strength from want of 
proper nutrition at any time, it requires so 
long a period for them to recover, that the 
loss by such treatment far outweighs any 
slight gain obtained by the difference in the 
amount of food saved. Fortunately the hu- 
mane laws passed in most of our States may 
serve to remind the careless and indifferent 
of their duties towards the brute creation. 

Blaine, one of the most sensible and dis- 
tinguished of modern veterinarians, remarks: 
‘By following the dictates of nature as 
closely as circumstances will allow, we shall 
best fulfill her intentions in the preservation 
of the animals entrusted to our care; but it 
must not be overlooked th:it art must also be 
counteracted by art, and as luxury and com- 
merce have introduced artificial habits and 
exactions, as well among our animals as our- 
selves, so these must be taken into the ac- 
count.” By providing for the comfort of our 
domestic animals, by giving proper food, 
shelter, and protection, and opportunity for 
exercise in the open air and 
best fortify them against disease. 


surshine, we 
The dis- 
eases to which they are subject under the 
above circumstances are comparatively few, 
and with the exception of certain contagious 
affections, are amenable to proper treat- 
ment. Great progress has been made by the 
diffusion of useful knowledge through means 
of the press, by the establishment of veteri- 
nary colleges, and the agricultural schools. 
It is only by the greater diffusion of knowl- 
edge that we can hope to overcome the cre- 
dulity which entrusts such vast pecuniary in- 
terests as are involved in the treatment of 
disease, to unskillful, ignorant charlatans, 
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Gourds and their Uses. 
ros 

Europeans apply the term gourd to the 
plants here known as squashes, pumpkins, 
etc. The name is properly restricted in this 
country to those plants the fruit of which 
has a thick, woody, hard shell, and a spongy, 
worthless pulp. The gourd belongs to a dif- 
ferent genus, Lagenaria (the diminutive of 
Lagena, the Latin word for bottle) from that 





Fic. 1.—THE DIPPER-GOURD. 


of the squash and pumpkin, Cucurbita. The 
vines of the gourd are slender, and very vig- 
orous growers, climbing and rambling to the 
distance of 20 feet or The large, 
roundish leaves are downy, and, especially 
when bruised, give off a heavy odor, which 
some call **musky.” The flowers are white, 
and as in the related squashes, melons, etc., 
the sexes are separate. The fruit is downy 
at first, and quite tender, but as it increases 
in size, it becomes smooth, with a hard shell. 
The seeds are long and narrow, and have a 
raised margin. There is some doubt as to 
the native country of the gourd; though it 
was cultivated in the warmer parts of this 
continent soon after America was discovered, 
it has not been found here as a native plant, 
and the evidence strongly points to Southern 
Asia and to Africa as the original home of 
the gourd. Though there is but one species 
(L. vulgaris), it has produced a wonderful 
variety in the shapes and sizes of its fruit. 
The variety called ‘* Hercules Club,” a long, 
club-shaped fruit, five feet or more long, and 
four or five inches through, is sometimes 
called by the absurd name of ‘‘ California 
Cucumber.” It is merely a curiosity, though 
this and other varieties of the gourd have 
been used when very young as pickles, being 
a mere spongy substance to hold vinegar. 
Some of the varieties are really useful, and 
before the days of tinware peddlers, the 
plants were often cultivated by frugal far- 
mer’s wives for the fruit, which they con- 
verted into various utensils, and 
sometimes into ornaments. One of the 
most useful forms is the Dipper-gourd, in 
which the smaller end, or handle, is some- 
times curved, as in fig. 1, but quite as often it 
is straight. The shell of this gourd, when a 
large opening is made in one side, and the 
contents removed, forms a dipper, very use- 
ful on washing days and at soap-making 
times. When thoroughly cleansed and soak- 
ed, to remove all taste, it is used at the water- 
pail. When this gourd is sawn in two, just 
above its largest part, the lower half makes 
a dish which may be used for soap and to 
hold various other articles: the upper por- 
tions. when the neck is straight, will serve 
fora funnel. A small variety of the Dipper- 
gourd was formerly in some localities used as 
a powder-horn. The Bottle-gourd, fig. 2, 
constricted just above the middle, with the 
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larger portion below, is a most useful variety. 
It is in common cultivation in Texas and 
Northern Mexico, where the travel is mainly 
on horseback, to furnish water-bottles. An 
opening is made at the stem end, and the 
contents removed by the use of a stick or 
wire. Pebbles with water are put in and 
violently shaken, to remove any adhering 
matters. After this is soaked in water, with 
frequent changes, to remove all taste, it 
forms the favorite water-bottle of the trav- 
eler. The opening is stopped by a corn-cob, 
and astrip of buck-skin around the waist of 
the gourd allows it to be hung at the horn of 
the saddle. This variety of gourd is also cut 
to form useful dishes, of various kinds. 
Other varieties produce a fruit without a 
neck, but of a more or less depressed globu- 
lar form. These vary in size, the fruit of 
some holding but a pint or so, while the kind 
known in some of the Western States as the 
‘*Sugar-trough Gourd,” grows to an enor- 
mous size, sometimes holding as much as ten 
gallons, though the average is four or five 
gallons. The shells of these are very thick 
and strong, and serve a variety of uses. If 
a bail of strong wire be attached, they make 
light and serviceable buckets, and may be 
converted into boxes and receptacles of 
various kinds. In early times the shells were 
used in collecting the sap in maple-sugar 
making, whence the name, ‘‘ Sugar-trough,” 
as applied to this variety. Gourds, like others 





Fig. 2.—THE BOTTLE-GOURD. 


of the family, need hot weather, and should 
not be planted until the soil is well warmed. 
As plants of this family hybridize and cross 
more readily than most others, we should 
not grow gourds near squashes or melons. 


- - ~< o 


THE most effectual method we have found 
for preserving peas from withering or dry- 
ing up in a drouth, is to mulch them thick- 
ly with coarse hay or straw, to a width 
of at least two feet on each side of the row. 
Our garden soil is a fine, porous gravel, 
and unless the season is cool and moist, the 
pea vines dry up so badly as to produce little 
fruit. Mulching heavily is consequently a 
necessity in order to save them. By doing 
this, we have obtained as good crops as when 
May, June, and July were cool and rather 
rainy. It is not necessary to bush dwarf 
peas. Still, when exposed to a strong wind, 
they will sometimes blow down, and then 
the further advantage of their being 
mulched is that the pods are kept clean and 
dry, and escape being mildewed. It is an 
excellent thing also to mulch both pole and 
bush beans. melons, squashes and cucumbers 
in the same way. 
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Points on Pear Culture, 
BY A PRACTICAL GROWER, 
ae 

The cultivation, until the trees have come 
into their second or third year of bearing, 
may consist in growing corn the first year, 
as it affords considerable protection to the 
young trees from the heat of the first sum- 
mer, After this some hoed crop, like pota- 
tocs, peas, or beans, may be grown; and it 
should be fertilized with well-rotted stable 
manure, and thoroughly cultivated. This 
keeps the trees supplied with food, and the 
soil loose and friable. Hot, violent manures 
should never be applied to an orchard, and 
especially to one of pears. Use an ordinary one- 
horse cultivator and a good one-horse plow. 
A good workman will go deep enough with 
such a plow, and not injure the roots, as he 
would with a large one. By all means be 
sure of the efficiency and carefulness of a man 
before admitting him into the orchard with a 
horse and cultivator or plow. The damage a 
peor man did in one of our orchards in less 
than half a day would not have been covered 
by two or three months of his wages. A five- 
year-old pear tree in vigorous health, is worth 
fully ten dollars, and when a dozen such 
are injured, the aggregate loss is quite an 
item.. The horse should be a careful one, 
accustomed to such work. 

Owing to other pressing duties, it occa- 
sionally happens that a heavy growth of fall 
grass is permitted in the orchard, after the 
vegetable crops do not longer need cultiva- 
tion. It should not remain all winter, especi- 
ally around the trees, as it affords snug re- 
treats for rabbits, field mice, ete., which too 
frequently gnaw the bark of the young trees, 
sometimes completely girdling them, and 
causing death. To prevent this, in the late 
fall, with a hoe or strong iron rake, remove 
the grass from around each tree for two or 
three feet, and to make a further protection, 
ridge up around the trees with the plow; 
this ridge can be easily plowed or cultivated 
down in the spring to give a level surface to 
the orchard. 

Planting hoed and well-manured crops be- 
tween the trees, supplies them with all the 
matter needed during the first few years. 
When the trees get too large to make it either 
desirable or profitable to grow such crops, 
manure in some form must be specially ap- 
plied to make up the deficiency. Bone dust 
makesa valuable dressing, as does well-rotted 
stable manure, which, no doubt, is the most 
easily obtainable on the farm. There is 
nothing which equals wood ashes, and we at- 
tribute much of our success in raising heavy 
crops and splendid specimens of pears to the 
liberal use of this fertilizer. Not only did we 
use all that we could save on the place, but 
bought liberally at good prices. If enough 
cannot be secured to put over the whole sur- 
face, spread the ashes around each tree. The 
best time to apply the manure is im late 
fall or early spring, after the plowing and 
before the harrowing. If there is an undue 
growth of wood and foliage, diminish the 
supply of manure; and it is sometimes well to 
put the land down to clover (never to Tim- 
othy, wheat, rye, or other uncultivated 
grain), and let it remain one or two years in 
sod. It can then be plowed, and planted 
with corn to break up the sod, and the ground 
either used for vegetables, or kept fallow, 
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Saving Strawberries in a Drouth. 
> 

One season, just as our berries began to 
ripen, astrong, hot, dry wind sprang up, rap- 
idly wilting the plants and drying the fruit 
before it could ripen. Our garden soil was 
light and sandy, and unless something could 
be immediately done, we knew we should 
get no berries. We had asmall stack of coarse 
marsh hay, which was cut for the purpose of 
stable bedding. This was sweet and clean, 
and a light covering of one to three inches 
thick, according to circumstances, was spread 
over the strawberries and the ground between 
the rows. This absorbed the too powerful 
heat of the sun, and retained the moisture 
beneath in the soil. The berries now began 
to fill out to an unusual size, and when ripe 
had as sweet and fine a flavor as in the most 
favorable seasons. 

When we picked the fruit, which was done 
every evening, we raked the hay from off the 
rows on to the ground between them, and 
soon returned it upon the vines. It took 
only a short time to do this, and the labor 
was so light a small boy could easily perform 
it. Wealso laid hay under the vines to keep 
the fruit from being soiled. ‘ 
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Peppers or Capsicums. 


The plant which we cultivate in our gar- 
dens as pepper, is not at all related to that 
which producesthe true, or black pepper of 
the shops. Our garden pepper is a native of 
South America, and when first taken to Eu- 
rope it was called Guinea Pepper, Cayenne 
Pepper, Chili Pepper, or Chillies, and by 
other names having reference to the place 
from which it came. In this country we 
have as a general thing dropped the prefixes, 
and call the plaut pepper, or sometimes Cap- 
sicum, the botanical name of the plant. Our 
garden forms of peppers are all varieties of 
Capsicum annuum, but there are found wild 
in thé South, from Florida to Texas, several 


Sa 
Fig. 1.—THE BIRD PEPPER. 


other species. Cultivation has produced 
many varieties, differing greatly in the size 
and shape of the fruit. Probably the variety 
known as Bird Pepper is the original state of 
the plant, or very near it. This forms a 
much branched plant (fig. 1), 15 to 18 inches 
high, the fruits of which are erect, long, and 
narrow, as shown in fig. 2, of one-third the 
real size. The fruit of this, picked when 
green, is used for making Chili Vinegar, or 
Pepper-sauce. When ripe and dry, it is im- 
ported under the name of Chillies, or Bird 
Pepper, for grinding to make Cayenne Pep- 
per. It is probable that the pods imported 
from Africa are of other and related species. 
When ground, the pods form the Cayenne 
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poultry (chickens and turkeys) Chufa is most 


| Pepper of the shops, which has a most in- 


tense pungency, but it is rarely sold in the 
pure state, colored Indian meal being fre- 
quently mixed with it. The peppers usually 


Fig. 2.—FRUIT OF THE PEPPER, 


cultivated in our gardens are varieties with 
much larger fruit. There are several forms 
in which the pungency diminishes as the 
size of the fruit increases. The variety 
known as Squash Pepper is tomato-shaped, 
with thick, pungent flesh. The Sweet Moun- 
tain, Sweet Spanish, and other varieties, pro- 
duce inflated fruit as large as one’s fist, and 
with comparatively little pungency. These 
large varieties are often used to make stuffed 
pickles, and are sometimes incorrectly called 
Mangoes. A recently introduced variety 
called the ‘‘ Monstrous Pepper” has a very 
large and roughly wrinkled fruit, and very 
unlike in its appearance to the original form 
in fig. 1. 


ae 
The Chufa or Earth Almond. 

> 
The Chufa or Earth Almond (Cyperus escu- 
lentus) was introduced into this country over 
thirty years ago, and found its home mostly 





in the extreme Southern States, where it has 
been grown generally (not largely) as a fat- 
tening food for hogs for winter months. It 
has since met with periods of neglect, but 
coming to the front again with considerable 
eclat as oftenas arevival of the food question 
has necessitated the production of cheap feed 
forswine. It is said to be grown extensively 
in some parts of Southern Europe, and in the 
Island of Cyprus, where the natives express 
from the nuts the milky juice, and ferment a 
delightful drink very palatable and slightly 
exhilarating. Containing sugar and starch, it 
is capable of making alcohol, and for this it 
has been extensively cultivated. It is easy of 
cultivation, and on new fresh soils produces 
large crops. On thin soils the nuts are poor, 
innutritious, and few in number. A sandy 
or porous soil is best. Two seeds (tubers) 
are dropped every twelve inches in fur- 
rows three feet apart. The soil is culti- 
vated with a horse-hoe, and the intervals 
between the plants weeded until the mass of 
foliage with its roots occupies the entire bed. 





The crop matures here by October, but is 
suffered to remain ungathered until late, 
It is not injured by slight freezing. The 
ground keeps the nuts better than if ex- 
posed by digging and housing. They 
keep badly if dug and bulked, as they heat 
easily and sprout. If kept long exposed, 
the nuts become much shriveled and re- 
duced in size. The crop is often left in the 
ground until spring, giving the hogs the ben- 
efit of it after other food is exhausted. The 
swine are turned upon the Chufas, and they 
will grow fat upon them. As a food product 
for swine the Chufa is probably inferior to 
the Ground Pea. When the two are given to- 
gether, the latter is eaten first. As a food for 





valuable. Wild as well as domesticated birds 
flock to the Chufa field to glean during 
harvest. 

There is nothing that gives a whiter and 
more delicate flesh to domesticated poultry 
than Chufas. Cultivated for this purpose, one 
needs little else to fit his poultry for the ta- 
ble, with tempting white flesh and with a 
flavor no other food will develop. It is no 
pest, and can be readily turned under in 
spring when volunteer plants appear, and 
this is the end of the crop there. In this it 
is very different from its brother ‘Coco 
Grass,” or ‘‘ Nut Grass,” which is a trouble- 
some weed in cultivated fields in the South- 
ern States. W. B. J., Herndon, Ga, 
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Varieties of the Peanut. 


BY B. W. JONES, SURRY CO., VA. 


a 

In Mississippi and Georgia the peanut is 
called ‘*Pindar;” in North Carolina, ‘‘ Goo- 
ber;” in Florida, ‘‘Ground Nut” and *‘Ground 
Pea.” Botanists describe but one species 
(Arachis hypogea), of which there are at 
least three, if not four, well marked varie- 
ties: The Red, or Tennessee peanut; the 
Bunch peanut, and the common Virginia 
peanut, the type of the species, The ‘‘ Goo- 
ber,” or North Carolina peanut, raised in the 
counties to the north and east of Wilming- 
ton, has very small pods, with nuts that 
weigh more to the bushel than the common 
variety. This kind retains its characteristic 
well after years of cultivation, and appears 
to be a distinct variety. 

All of these kinds, except the Bunch pea- 
nut, have a running vine, growing flat upon 
the ground, and measuring at maturity from 
two to five feet across. The peanut leaves 
grow in pairs, and at night, or during a 
shower, close together, and remain so until 
the sun shines upon them again. When the 
leaves are thus closed, a field has quite a dif- 
ferent appearance than when under a glow- 
ing sun. The peanut branches out in all di- 
rections, and sends down a strong tap root 
from the center of the plant. This root, by 
growing deeply into the soil, enables the plant 
to withstand dry weather well, and hence the 
crop is seldom seriously affected by drouth. 

The plant begins to flower in July, and 
soon alittle stem, or ‘ finger,” appears, and 
turns downward, as if by instinct, to seek the 
soil. The peanut is formed on the end of 
this stem after it penetrates the ground. If 
the stem does not reach the ground, no pea- 
nut appears. The color of the little flower is 
a bright yellow, and it has the true papilio- 
naceous form which marks the plant as a 
member of the pea family. 

The Bunch peanut is like the other kinds in 
every respect save its erect or upright growth. 
It has no vine branching off like the others, 
and at a little distance the plant would be 
readily mistaken for the common field or 
stock pea. The nuts of this kind grow around 
and close to the tap root of the peanut, and, 
being more in a bunch, are easier to gather 
thar the flat sort. The plant does not occupy 
so much room, and may be planted nearer 
together than the other kind. The yield per 
acre is about the same. On account of its 
erect habit of growth, this variety is easier 
to grow and dig. but has not come into gen- 
eral cultivation. It matures a little earlier 
than the flat kind. 
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Protecting Peaches from Curculios. 





There are many places where perfect 
peaches cannot be grown on account of 
the curculio. In Southern Illinois thou- 
sands of bushels are sent to market every 


year which, from this cause, are not fit | 


to be eaten. A few curculios left undisturbed 
will despoil the trees of a heavy setting 
of fruit. The beetle winters in leaves and 
rubbish, and in the spring feeds on the peach 
leaves as soon as they begin to grow, and de- 
posits its eggs in the young peaches, causing 
the fall of many before they are larger than 
the end of one’s little finger. After the fruit 
falls, the worm leaves it, goes 
into the ground, and in a few 
weeks comes out a perfect in- 
sect, ready to repeat the pro- 
cess. The second brood comes 
out in the latter part of the 
summer. [This is a point upon 
which entomologists differ. 
Some claiming that there is 
but a single brood.—Ebs.]_ It 
is estimated that every female 
curculio has at least 200 pro- 
geny by autumn which sur- 
vive all the snares set for them. 
Hence the importance of de- 
stroying as many of the spring 





beetles as possible. This is 
done in three ways: by traps, 
by destroying the fallen 
peaches, and by catching the 
curculios on a sheet. 

As soon as the trees blos- 
som, plow and harrow the or- 
chard, and with a hoe, level, 
smooth, and pat down hard 
a circle of 14 ft. around the 
base of each tree. Remove all 
leaves and rubbish that would. 
afford a hiding place; then 
take chips, pieces of wood, 
bark, or better, corn-cobs 
enough to encircle the tree 
close against the collar. The 
curculios ascend the tree at 
night to feed, and come down 
to hide in the morning. Find- 
ing the traps, they go under 
them, where they can be 
readily found and killed. All 
fallen fruit should be gather- 
ed and cooked to kill the 
worms. By using the traps, 
many hundreds of curculios 
may be killed before the cloth 
can be used, thus keeping them from doing 
harm to the peaches. 

As the weather becomes warm, the curcu- 
lios stay longer in the trees, and seldom 
visit the ground except in stormy or windy 
weather. If only a few trees are to be pro- 
tected, any kind of a white cloth can be laid 
under them, when a blow on the limbs with a 
cushioned mallet will cause the curculios to 
drop on the cloth, and they may be easily 
found on its white surface. 

If many trees are to be protected it will 
pay to make a ‘‘catcher.” This is a light 
frame made of wood and wire in the form of 
an inverted umbrella, covered with sheeting, 
to be suspended from a man’s shoulders by 
straps, with a slit from one side to the cen- 
ter to admit a trunk, and a hole in the center 
for a man’s body. The limbs are struck as 
before, and after jarring about 30 trees, 
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the operator stops and kills the curculios. 
The ‘‘ catcher” should be started in the morn- 
ing, as soon as it is light enough to see, and 
contined until it is so warm as to allow the cur- 
culios to fly, when the work is suspended 
until early evening. If the trees are not too 
large, one man can thoroughly protect 500 
during an entire season, at a cost not to ex- 
ceed 20 cents per tree. T. G., Cobden, IIl. 
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Our Wild Lilies. 

seas is 
In most of the Northern States there are 

three native lilies. The tallest species, the 
‘* American Turk’s Cap Lily” (Lilium super- 


THE WILD YELLOW, OR CANADA LILY. 


bum), sometimes six feet high or taller, with 
twenty or more nodding flowers, is found in 
swamps and boggy places. The ‘ Wild 
Orange-red Lily” (L. Philadelphicum), is 
from one to three feet high, and has one 
to three erect flowers. This is found in 
dry ground, and is not rare in pastures and 
sandy fields. In both these the usual color is 
reddish-orange, with numerous dark purple 
spots on the inside. The ‘‘ Wild Yellow,” or 
‘¢Canada Lily ” (LZ. Canadense), grows two to 
five feet tall, and with one to five nodding 
flowers; these are usually orange-yellow, with 
very dark brownish spots. This is the lily of 
moist meadows and low grounds. We have 
before mentioned the great improvement of 
the ‘“Turk’s Cap” under cultivation, and 
find that the alterations effected in the 
last-named, and commonest of the three, are 
still more striking. The shape of the flower, 
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as shown in the engraving, is quite different 
from that of the ‘‘ Turk’s Cap,” in which the 
parts are all curved backwards for their 
whole length, while in this they are only re- 
curved from near the middle. In the wild 
state the “‘ Canada Lily” varies greatly in 
color, and flowers may be found from yellow 
to very deep orange-red, with many interme- 
diate shades, and they also differ in the 
abundance and size of the spots. One of our 
friends was so fortunate as to find, a few 
years ago, a lily of this species with white 
flowers. If our flower-loving readers will 
make a collection of the different forms of 
this common lily, they will be surprised at 
the variety it will present. By giving the 
bulbs a rich soil, where they do not have to 
contend with other plants, they produce 
much stronger and taller stems, while the 
number of flowers is increased. It is not 
rare for those in the garden to have as many 
as twenty flowers, As a rule, the best time 
to take up such plants is in autumn, when 
the bulbs are at rest. It is often difficult to 
mark lilies in such a manner that the bulbs 
may be readily found in the fall, and we 


think it best not to run the risk, but to take | 


up the bulbs when the plant is found. If the 
foliage is not injured, the bulb will ripen 
after transplanting in this unseasonable man- 
ner. Our friends on the Pacific coast have 
the advantage over us in the number and 
greater beauty of their wild lilies, but very 
few are aware of the beauty of the Eastern 
species when given a place in the garden. 
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The Care of Seed Onions. 


Be 

The cluster of seeds at the top of a ripen- 
ing onion plant is quite heavy, and as 
the stalks are from three to five feet high, 
according to the variety, they are apt to be 
prostrated by a wind, and many of the seeds 
wasted. To prevent this, drive stakes at each 
end of the row, and every eight or ten feet 
of its length. Pass some cheap twine along 
each side of the row, making it fast to the 
stakes. The twine should be within a few 
inches of the seed clusters. 

The seed is known to be mature when the 
capsules or pods lose their green color and 
turn yellowish ; when some of the pods break 
open, the heads in which this occurs may be 
cut. If the crop ripens unevenly, it may be 
necessary to go over it two or three times, 
and cut those that are ready. As some of the 
seed will shell out and be lost, it is well to 
collect the clusters in a bucket. In cutting, 
leave six or eight inches of the stalk attached 
to the head ; as the partly-matured seeds will 
then ripen up much better than if the stem 
were cut close. Spread the seed clusters upon 
the floor of an airy loft. If the floor is not 
tight, spread out a barn sheet or other cloth, 
to prevent the scattered seeds from being lost. 

When the pods are quite dry, they are to 
be thrashed, and the seeds winnowed by run- 
ning them through a fanning-mill at least 
twice. Put the seeds, a few pounds at 
a time, in a bucket or tub of water, stirring 
for a short time; allow the good seed to 
settle, and gently pour off the water with 
the chaff and imperfect seeds which float on 
the surface. This process of separating the 
good from the worthless seed is a most im- 
portantone. The seeds are then to be spread 
thinly on boards or on sieves, to dry, and 
only stored when quite free from dampness. 
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Summer Awnings for Doors and Windows. 
> 

It is very desirable to have some kind of protec- 

tion over doors or windows which are exposed to 

the glare of the sun in summer. In a new place 

the trees are seldom large cnough to afford much 














AN AWNING FOR A DOORWAY, 


shade, while a “ porch” is often a thing of the fu- 
ture. An claborate awning with patent iron frame, 
etc., to be lowered and raised at pleasure, differs 
very materially in cost from the one here repre- 
sented. The latter can easily be made at home; it 
has only a stationary wooden frame, it is true, but 
it answers the purpose just as well as a more ex- 
pensive and pretentious affair. A square frame is 
made of strips of wood, and fastened firmly to the 
side of the house, alittle above the door or win- 
dow, with another wooden strip reaching from the 
house to each of the front corners of the frame, to 
hold it in place. The awning is wide stripe bed- 
ticking (or regular awning cloth if preferred), the 
top and front all in This requires two or 
more widths of material, and the side pieces are cut 
to fit, and sewed on. The lower edge is scolloped 
out all roune, and bound with bright-colored braid, 
and the whole is tacked closely and firmly to the 
frame. This awning is durable as well as orna- 
mental, and need not be taken down all summer. 
Mrs. BusyHanp. 
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Hints for House Furnishing. 
a 

Yellow is the fashionable color this season ; it 
appears iu all shades, from the faintest cream tint, 
to a deep orange or flame color. 

Buff or éeru holland shades have greatly taken 
the place of the red ones so long used. These are 
frequently embroidered in small inconspicuous 
patterns and edged with fringe or an open lace. 
For this purpose the antique laces are particularly 
suitable. Curtains are made of some light fabric, 
with insertions and edgings of the antique lace, 
or Madras muslin with colored figures. Lace 
curtains, too, in small, quaint designs are once 
more seen at the windows of handsome houses, 
and they are always dressy and pretty. 

The new Mousque carpets have a yellow thread 
thrown on the surface, thus forming a golden film, 
mixing with the colors. Many parlor carpets are 
shown in floral designs, while those for libraries 
and halls are in straight geometrical figures. Some 
of the mattings are extremely neat, many of them 
being woven to resemble ingrain carpets. 

A very pretty table-cloth for a sitting-room is 
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made of strong white linen, covered with a strag- 
gling sort of vine. The stems and leaves are 
worked in olive and brown crewels, and the flowers 
in Kensington stitch, in red, blue, and yellow. The 
border is made of dull red satine. These white 
cloths are particularly good beneath a lamp, as 
they reflect the light, and help to make the room 
brighter and more cheerful. 

In working table covers on cloth or felt, the fancy 
of the moment is to have each corner different. 

For rich embroidery, combinations of pink and 
olive are considered desirable, and an ugly, straight- 
backed rocking-chair may be transformed into a 
‘thing of beauty,’”’ by covering with olive plush, or 
other heavy material, on which wild roses and 
foliage are embroidered in silks, 
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How to Make a Plaque. 
> 


The sociable king-fishers may be painted upon a 
plaque of white wood, or terra-cotta, either of 
which is very inexpensive. If it is to be executed 
in oil colors, draw the design carefully with a pen- 
cil. Make the stems and twigs, Vandyke brown 
and white; and the grasses and leaves, Zinober 
green, Nos. 2 and 5. Paint the rocks in neutral 
tint, shaded with sepia, and the flowers at the right 
in rose madder and crimson lake, to give a touch of 
bright color. For water, use cobalt, white, Vandyke 
brown and Zinober green No. 3. Paint the birds 
in Vandyke brown with mixed white and gray 
breasts, and yellow bills. Let the one bird’s foot 
visible be brown and white, strongly articulated 
with brown. When completed, it would be beauti- 
ful framed in a rich crimson plush frame. Wooden 
panels would probably be best for frames with 
branches and blossoms. Some people have a fancy 
for painting apple-blossoms upon apple-wood and 
cherry-blossoms upon cherry-wood, For oil colors, 
oil the panel first with linseed or poppy oil, and 
when dry, paint directly upon the wood, After the 
painting is completed, varnish with French re- 
touching varnish, 
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in light green, flat, outlined with Vandyke brown, 
in which the boughs and tree should be also paint- 
ed, the light being put in, in white. 
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Willie’s Summer Wardrobe. 
<_ 

Willie is three years old. He lives with his 
parents on a farm, and his mother is inexperienced 
in the care of children. The wisest persons 
differ as to the wisdom of keeping flannel next 
the skin all the year round. For children of 
low vitality, i. e., easily depressed by disturbing 
causes, quickly chilled, flannel is safer than cotton, 
unless it is irritating to the skin. In that case it 
may be worn over very thin cotton garments. Ro- 
bust, active children are usually more comfortable 
in cotton undergarments in hot weather. Many 
mothers, supposing that some superior virtue re- 
sides in wool, keep flannel shirts on their children 
all summer, while the lower limbs are left almost, 
if not quite, bare, even in cool weather.. This is 
unreasonable, as the body should be equally 
clothed, and the legs and feet kept warm. 

I have seen children so loaded with clothing in 
warm weather, that they could find no pleasure in 
exercise, and lounged about, enduring the burden 
of clothes as best they could, while others more 
lightly clad gamboled around, keeping the blood 
in good circulation. There are so many sudden 
changes in the weather, that it is unreasonable to 
have no gradations of clothing suitable to all sea- 
sons; to keep on the thick winter garments until 
they become quite burdensome, and then change 
suddenly and decidedly to light summer garments, 
to be worn without change untii fall. <A light un- 
der-suit is well for spring and fall, with long 
sleeves, and legs of ample length. It may be a 
loose waist and drawers, buttoned together, or a 
‘‘vauze”’ shirtand drawers, which can be purchased 
ready-made. Gauze flannel may be used, or warm 
unbleached cotton cloth. This medium suit can be 


put on during cool rainy spells in summer. Young 


If desired, the ground-work { children, both boys and girls, now have their 


A NEAT DESIGN FOR A PLAQUE. 


may be of gold or sky-blue, adding gray at the 
base, or making the blue deeper. The blossoms 
should be a delicate rose tint, shaded with a mix- 
ture of gray, chrome green, and carmine, using pure 
carminve on the birds, and tips of some of the flower 
petals. Paint the young leaves, calyxes, and stems 
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under-clothing made as waists and drawers, usually 
in ‘two parts, buttoning together at the waist. 
These should be loose and comfortable for summer 
(the hot weather suits), with short sleeves and 
rather low necks. Two such waists will do fora 
growing child, but there is no harm in more gar- 
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ments and in semi-weekly changes, if one can 
manage it. At least half a dozen pairs of strong 
thick cotton drawers are needed by a child of three 
years. Though thick or heavy, the cloth should 
not be too firm or close of texture, as a loose fabric 
washes more easily. There should never be a gap 
between the stockings and drawers, but one should 
overlap the other. It is cheaper and easier for the 
mother to have the drawers come well over the 
knees, so that the hard wear, in children’s play, 
comes more on the strong cotton cloth than on the 
stocking; but fashion has lately been opposed to 
this, and knee darning and patching of stockings 
is no small task. 

Willie needs two good every-day petticoats, 
rather scant, plain in front, plaited behind, and 
sewed toa waist, with straps, or better still, with 
arm-holes cut in the waist. These may well be of 
flannel, as he needs no petticoat at all on very hot 
days. The long gingham apron, buttoned down the 
back, can be worn either with or without a dress 
underneath, according to the weather, and even 
without the petticoat, as of course it is by the 
larger boys. 

The stockings should be kept in place by elastic 
straps, one end buttoning to the outer-side of the 
stockings, and the other to a button on the bottom 
of the waist, under the arm. Garters that encircle 
the leg (especially above the knee) are generally 
condemned now, as interfering with the circula- 
tion of the blood, ; 

I have spoken only of Willie’s every-day clothes. 
Mamma will of course make his Sunday suit as 
tasteful as she pleases, and for that matter, his 
every-day clothes too. But first she will consider 
health, comfort, and convenience. R. 
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A Duck Pen-Wiper. 
> 


A neat and attractive wiper for pens may be 
made as shown in the engraving. A young duck, 
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A DUCK PEN-WIPER. 


that has died soon after hatching, is stuffed and 
placed in a ‘nest’? made of a series of cloths. 
The edges of the pieces, to serve as the wiper, 
may be cut with pleasing outlines. We do not ad- 
vocate the hatching of young ducks for making 
pen-wipers, but as accidents often befall young 
fowls, nearly every farmer’s poultry yard will fur- 
nish subjects to be used as here described. A 
young chick, though not so pretty, will answer 
well in place of a duckling. 
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Fruit Culture for Women. 
a 

The best way I know of fora farmer's wife to 
earn something, is to cultivate small fruits for 
market. There is usually a good market for all 
varieties of small fruit. Nothing will yield a better 
profit for the labor expended, and the out-door 
work is particularly adapted to women and chil- 
dren. When a garden is once set out to strawber- 
ries, blackberries, raspberries, gooseberries, etc. 
it isan easy matter to cultivate these fruits. On 
almost every farm there is more or less waste land 
and half an acre in a convenient place near the 
house, given to the mother and children as a fruit 
garden, properly cared for, would surprise the 
farmer with an income almost equal to his own. 
The wife of a poor farmer, and mother of eight 
children, adopted this plan of having a small fruit 
garden, and it has proved most profitable. Her 
husband plowed for her a small piece of ground, 
on which she and the children set out the straw- 
berry plants. The following year the vines were 
loaded with fruit, and besides furnishing her family 











with an abundance of berries, she sold twenty 
dollars worth. The bed was enlarged, more plants 
added, and she has now each yeara fair income 
from strawberries alone. The family had formerly 
been denied almost everything but the bare neces- 
sities of life, but by the industry and energy of 
this mother, they now enjoy many comforts un- 
known to them before. N. B. 
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A Case for Dust Cloths. 
gee 
A tidy housekeeper cannot get along without 
dusters and wipers. A convenient place to keep 
such articles is a Case made as shown in the illus- 














A DUST CLOTH CASE, 


tration, and hung on the kitchen wall. It has a 
division in the middle so that the dust cloth and 
the window and lamp wipers can be kept separate. 
It should be made large enough to accommodate 
all the dusters and wipers in use, and a few others 
in reserve. Pieces forthe back, front, bottom, and 
two sides, of the shape shown in the illustration, are 
cut from pasteboard. A third piece, the same size 
and shape as the sides, is fastened in the middle of 
the case, to make the two compartments. Each 
piece is covered with light oil-cloth and bound 
around with woolen braid, a simple pattern having 
first been worked along the lower edge of the oil- 
cloth with zephyr, same color asthe braid. After 
the case is sewed together, the extra piece is 
fastened in the center by a few stitches top and 
bottom. <A corner of the oil-cloth scolloped along 
the front and bound with braid is sewed to the 
back. Also three rings or loops of braid to hang the 
case up by are sewn to the back. Two pieces of 
braid on the flap and two on the front serve for 
fastenings. A. FW: 
ee ee 
Removing Fruit Stains. 
ages 

Fruit stains are not difficult to remove if one 
precaution is observed: all attempts to take out the 
stains should be made before the article is washed. 
Soap, in many cases, fixes the stain, making it 
much more difficult to remove. Many stains are 
discharged simply by the use of boiling water. Let 
one person hold the article a little stretched, while 
another pours boiling water upon the spot. Burn- 
ing a common sulphur match beneath a stain will 
often cause it to disappear at once, but the spot 
must be wet, else the sulphur fumes will not act. 
The most convenient application for fruit stains of 
all kinds is ‘‘ Javelle Water,”’ a solution of chlori- 
nated potash sold at the drug shops. A solution 
of ‘* Bleaching Powder ” (the so-called chloride of 
lime), is sometimes recommended. It will take out 
the stains, but the combination of the lime with 
soap, when the article is washed, will make the 
fabric harsh and unpleasant. The Javelle Wa- 
ter is similar in composition, potash being used 
in place of lime. When Javelle Water is used, 
dip the stained portion first in hot water, then 
wet it with the Javelle, and rinse at once. The 
Javelle Water is often much stronger than need 
be, and experiment will show how much it may be 
diluted, and still remove the stain. The applica- 
tion should be made just before the articles go into 
the wash. Where the stains are upon printed or 
colored materials, it is likely that the colors will be 
destroyed by Javelle Water. A small piece of 
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the material should be tested before using it. 
For stains on such articles boiling water should be 
tried first. 


Canning Tomatoes. 


_ 

Many housewives think canning tomatoes is a 
mysterious and difficult operation. Here is my 
method: Place thoroughly ripe and sound _to- 
matoes, a few at a time, in a kettle of boiling 
water. As soon as the skins crack, remove and 
peel the fruit, cutting out the hard stem part. 
Put the tomatoes into a porcelain or granite lined 
kettle and boil steadily until the watery juice has 
evaporated. Add for each gallon one heaping 
tablespoonful of salt, and one-half teaspoonful of 
vayenne pepper. Dip a coarse cloth in hot water, 
remove the rubber from the jar, dip it in hot water, 
and replace it on the jar, lightly wring your cloth, 
wrap it around the jar, sct it in a pail or basin, 
with the surplus corners of the cloth under the 
jar, insert the canning-tunnel in the mouth of the 
jar, and with a common water dipper, fill the jar 
full of the boiling fruit. Put on the cover, screw 
it down tightly, and set the jar ov a dry cloth, out 
of the draft to cool. When nearly cold, tighten 
the cover down once more. 

I keep my fruit in a cool, dark, dry cellar, in a 
board cupboard, resting on the ground. I have 
put up tomatoes after the foregoing rule for seven 
or eight years, and do not remember losing a single 
jar. I have always considered them one of the 
easiest of fruits to keep. ELDER’s WIFE. 


Strawberry Short-Cake. 
> 


If one partakes of Strawberry Short-Cake in half 
a dozen different cafés, it is likely that a different 
preparation will be served at each. The old- 
fashioned Short-cake is in many cases replaced by 
a kind of confectionery, made with slices of cake 
(somewhat like pound-cake) covered with whipped 
cream, in which a few strawberries are imbedded. 
This is quite unlike the real thing. Among the rec- 
ipes for Short-Cake that have been tried, the fol- 
lowing was preferred: Flour, one quart; Butter, 
three tablespoonfuls; Buttermilk, (or rich sour 
milk) one large cupful; one Egg; White Sugar, 
(powdered) one tablespoonful ; Soda, (dissolved in 
warm water) one teaspoonful ; Salt, one saltspoon- 
ful. Mix the calt and sugar with the flour; chop up 
the butter in the flour; add the egg and suda to the 
milk and mix, handling as little as possible. Roll 
out lightly, lay one sheet of paste upon the other 
ina round tinbake. While still warm, separate 
the cakes, and place between them a thick layer of 
strawberries, which should be abundantly sugared. 
Some place a layer of the fruit on the upper cake. 
It is eaten with sugar and cream. 


An Open Wood Box. 


The engraving illustrates a convenient wood- 
box. The “shelf” is a1}-inch plank, L by 24 feet. 

















A WOOD RACK, 


The end pieces are 28 inches high, with the shelf 
nailed on 10 inches from the floor. A cleat is fas- 
tened along the front. The ends may be cut away 
to form legs, as shown above. Such an open box 
or rack cannot become a receptacle for the refuse 
commonly thrown into the ordinary wood box, 
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How Carl and Walter got the Best of the 
Gypsies. 
BY AGNES CARR. 
oe 
There was mourning in the white cottage under 
the hill! Mrs. Breeze sat with her apron over her 
head, in an attitude of despair; Rosie was in tears, 
and regardless, even, of the two gray kittens 
whirling merrily round after their tails, on the 
floor: even Carl and little Walter looked grave, as 
they glanced through the window, at the small 
patch of ground in the rear of the house, set out 
with cabbages, and in one corner of which stood 














a roughly-made pig-sty, built by the boys in 
their leisure moments. Some of the cabbage 
plants were badly trampled, and the sty was empty, 
for all this grief in the family was over the loss of 
*Grunter,”’ the fat porker, which had been carried 
off in the night, probably by a band of Gypsies, 
encamped somewhere in the neighborhood, who 
helped themselves quite freely from the gardens 
and hen-roosts of the village. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Breeze, 
between her sobs, “all our meat for the winter is 
gone, and we shall have nothing to live on but cab- 
bage soup; while Rosie will have to go without 
the new shoes I promised her.”’ 

At this, Rosie cried harder than ever, but Carl 
said, manfully: ‘‘ Never mind, mother, perhaps 
something good will turn up before long ; Walter 
and I are going off to Wilder’s brook after frogs, 
and if we catch enough, sister shall have her 
shoes.”? So saying, the two lads fastened bent 
pins, baited with bits of red flannel to their fish- 
lines, and started out, with a determined look on 





their young faces; and so fast did Carl speed over 
the ground, that Walter’s short little legs had hard 
work to keep up with him. ‘Don’t go so quick, 
brother,’ he gasped, ‘‘and, oh! do look at that 
big sign on the fence! What does it say?” 

This brought Carl to a halt, and he read aloud 
the announcement on the wall ; 

“FIVE DOLLARS REWARD! Strayed or stolen! 
A black and white milch cow! The above reward 
will be paid to any one returning her to A. F. 
Dunham, at Crescent Farm.” 

‘*Why, it must be Farmer Dunham’s ‘Sally’ !”’ 
exclaimed Walter. ‘‘She gave more milk than any 
cow round here.” 

“This, too, is some of those rascally gypsies’ 
work,”’ said Carl ; *‘ and he will never see any more 
of ‘Sally’ than we shall of ‘Grunter.’ But we 
must hurry along.”’ 

Under the hot sun and up a long, dusty hill, the 
boys trudged, and were very glad when they 
got within the shade of Wilder’s wood, on the ex- 
treme edge of which a sluggish little stream made 
its way through a sort of marsh. It was a wild, 
lonely spot, the cry of a bird overhead, and the 
monotonous ‘‘ker-chunk! ker-chunk!”’ of the 
green bull frogs being the only sounds to break the 


stillness, Walter, who was rather timid, crept 
close to Carl’s side, and started at every rustle of 
the wind among the trees. But Carl whistled 
gaily, and set to work with pole and net to capture 
the solemn croakers, whose legs bring a high price 
and are considered a great delicacy in city markets. 
They had very good luck, and soon a dozen frogs 
were safely deposited in a canvas bag; when 
Walter, growing weary of the sport, wandered off 
in search of wild strawberries, staining his chubby 
little face with the juice. ‘‘I will bring you back 
a great double handful,” he said to Carl, who, 
warning him not to venture too far, went steadily 
on with his work. Half an hour passed away, and 
still Walter did not return. The sun rose higher 
and higher, and shed his beams so fiercely upon the 
young frogman’s head, that at length he, too, was 
obliged to stop and rest beneath a tree. He 
stretched himself out on the grass and was idly 
watching the fleec¥ clouds floating overhead, when 
hurried footsteps, and the crackling of the under- 
brush, started him to his feet, just as Walter came 
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hastening up, flushed and panting. ‘‘Oh! Carl, 
Carl ! what do you think !”’ he cried, ‘‘I have seen 
‘Grunter.’”? — ‘‘Where? where?’’ asked Carl, 
-atching him by the arm.— Then Walter ex- 
plaiued: ‘“‘I was walking along, filling my hat 
with berries for you, when suddenly I heard low 
voices, and peeping through the trees, found my- 
self almost upon the gypsy camp. And there was 
an old woman sitting round a fire over which a 
pot was boiling; while the funniest looking chil- 
dren were looking out of atent. I was so fright- 
ened, and was just going to run away, when I 
spied a pig, hanging to the limb of a tree; but his 
throat was cut, and he had a corn cobin his mouth, 
and—and I’m sure it was our dear old ‘ Grunter.’ ”’ 
And Walter burst out crying at the fearful re- 
membrance. 

Carl was almost as much affected, but he tried to 
console his little brother, and finally said that he, 
too, would like to have a peep at the ghastly sight. 
Shouldering the bag of frogs, they stole softly 
through the dusky woods,crushing the strawberries 
beneath their heedless feet, and had almost reached 
the place, when a low noise brought them to a 
standstill. ‘‘Oh! what can that be?’ exclaimed 
Walter, in an agony of terror, ‘‘are the gypsies 
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after us?” But Carl laid his hand on his mouth 
and bade him “‘ be quiet.”’ 

A soft moo-o-o! now fell on their ears, and 
though Walter would have turned and fled, Carl 
cautiously approached the spot from whence the 
sound came, and parting the boughs, perceived, in 
a secluded little dell, no more terrible sight than 
Farmer Dunham’s old “ Sally,’’ tethered to a tree, 
and eagerly cropping all the tender grass within 
her reach. The gypsies had evidently tied her 
here, thinking her quite concealed from all search- 
ing eyes; and indeed it was a place rarely visited 
by the village people—there having been many 
stories abroad of rattlesnakes being seen in that 
vicinity. ‘‘What shall we do?” asked little Wal- 
ter, who had crept after his brother. But he stood 
aghast as Carl, without a word, plunged down the 
slight incline, with his knife cut the rope that 
bound the cow, and led her quickly into a deeper 
recess of the woods. This, however, was not done 
without some noise, and they had hardly stopped 
for breath, when loud shouts were heard behind 
them, and they knew the camp was aroused. “ We 
must go down by the short cut,’’ whispered Cart, 
hastening into a side path which led to a steep 
cliff. This was a very rough descent leading di- 
rectly to the village, but so dangerous that few 
ventured to make use of it. But there was now no 
alternative, for already the gypsies were in pur- 
suit through the wood, and would have seen them, 
but for a high rock that concealed them from view. 
“IT don’t dare to go down there,’’ sobbed Walter ; 
but Carl had already started, leading the cow, 
who, like all animals, knew how to pick her way, 
and they were running, slipping, sliding down the 
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rough, narrow pathway that wound around on the | After wriggling about for two weeks, and chang- 


edge of the deep ravine. Almost on his hands and 
knees, Walter followed, clutching at every weed 
and drooping branch to stay himself, and the last 


ten feet of the way, rolled over and over until he | 


at last lay on the grass at the foot 
of the hill, covered with dust, but 
fortunately quite unhurt. Carl, 
poor boy, had strained his ankle, 
but the cow was safe, and he felt 
quite happy as he li ‘ped .along 
toward Crescent Farm. They were 
met at the gate by Farmer Dun- 
ham, who almost hugged ‘Sally ” 
in his joy, and chuckled immensely 
at the way the boys had eluded 
the gypsies. ‘The money was. 
well earned,” he said, as he open- 
ed his pocket-book and produced 
a crisp greenback. ‘‘But what 
are you going to do with it?” 

‘Buy another pig for mother,” 
replied Carl, promptly; ‘“‘and if 
you have a nice plump one for 
sale, I would like to take it in- 
stead of the bill.’”?” Mr. Dunham 
led the way to his well-stocked 
pens, and they soon picked out a 
good-sized pig, even Jarger and 
fatter than the lost “Grunter,” 
and in much triumph drove him 
down the road toward the white 
cottage. Who can tell the pride 
and pleasure of their mother and 
Rosie, when a cheerful grunt was 
once more heard amidst the cab- 
bages, and when the following 
winter they enjoyed the nice ham 
and sausages, how often they re- 
called the rescue of Farmer Dun- 
ham’‘s ‘‘ Sally!” 

Carl’s ankle was soon cured, and 
as the frogs brought a good price, 
he before long had the pleasure 
of going into the next town, and 
buying for Rosie the prettiest pair 
of shoes in the shop; while Mrs, 
Breeze declared that no boys in 
the village could compare with 
her sons, Carl and Walter, for courage and smart- 
ness, or for kindness to their mother and sister. 





The Doctor's Talks, 

If the mosquito were avery rare insect, found 
only in some far-off country, we should look upon 
it as one of the most curious of living creatures, 
and read its history with wonder—that an animal 
could live two such very different lives, one in the 
water and the other in the air. We speak of the 
mosquito as if there were but one, while really 
there are over thirty different kinds, all, however, 
having similar habits, so that a description of one 
answers for all. The female mosquito lays her 
eggs on the water. 

She Forms a Little Boat, 
gluing the ezgs together side by side, until she 
has from 250 to 350 thus fastened together. The 
boat or raft is oval in shape, highest at the ends, 
and floats away merrily fora few days. The eggs 
then hatch, and the young mosquito enters the 
water, where the early part of its life is to be pass- 
ed. You can find the young insects in this, their 
larval stage, in pools of fresh water, or even in a 
tub of rain-water which has been standing uncov- 
ered for a few days. 

They are Called Wrigglers, 
on account of the droll way in which they jerk 
about through the water. They feed upon very 
minute creatures, and also upon decaying vegeta- 
ble matter. Near the tail the wriggler has a tube 
through which it breathes. If you approach the 
pool or tub very quietly, you can see them in great 
numbers, heads downward, with their breathing 
tube above the surface. If you make the least dis- 
turbance, they will seamper down into deep water. 








| 


| 


ing their skins several times, 


The Larva Becomes a Pupa. 


You know that most insects in the pupa state do 


THE CHANGES IN THE LIFE OF THE MOSQUITO. 


not move, but take a sleep of greater or less 
length. Not so the lively little mosquito. In its 
pupa state it becomes a big-headed creature which 
does not eat. It moves about quite rapidly, but 
not with the same wriggling motion; it now has a 
pair of paddles at its tail end, which cause it to 
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most, and they take in air through tubes near the 
head. In five or ten days the mosyuito ends its 
life in the water, and 


Becomes a Winged Insect, 

The pupa comes to the surface, and the skin 
cracks open on the back, allowing first its head and 
chest to come forth, and finally the legs, wings, 
and the rest. This is a most trying moment in the 
life of the insect: if a slight puff of wind should 
upset it before the wings are dry, it will surely 
drown; only a small proportion of the whole num- 
ber succzed in safely leaving the pupa case, the 
greater share become food for the fishes. If the 
wings once get fairly dry, then the insect can sail 
away, humming its tiny song of gladness. 

How Does it Sing? 

Perhaps when you heard its note at night you 
did not stop to consider. It is a point which has 
puzzled many naturalists, and it is not certainly 
known how the note is produced, but probably the 
rapid motion of the wings and the vibration of the 
muscles of the chest are both concerned init. The 
most interesting part about the insect—the “ busi- 
ness part,’’ as some one has called it—is its sting, 
or sucker. This is not a simple, sharp-pointed 
tube, but consists of six parts, which lay together 
in a sheath, and are used as one. How sharp these 
must be to go through our skin so easily! After 
the puncture is made, it then acts as a sucker to 
draw upthe blood. The insect which visits us is 
the female. We rarely see the male mosquito. 

Blood is not necessary to the existence of the 
mosquito, and probably but a small share of them 
ever taste it. The countries in which mosquitoes 
live in greatest numbers—actual clouds—are not 
inhabited, and there are but few animals. 

Tue Doctor. 


EE a 


The Monkey and the Money. 


Monkeys not only strangely resemble the human 
race in appearance, but they have many human 
ways. We often meet with persons, not merely 
boys and girls, but young men and young women, 
whose only reason for doing this or that is because 
some one else does it. Such persous would not 
like to be called monkey-like, yet they show one 
of the strongest traits of the monkey—imitation. 
That monkeys have a strong disposition to imitate 
the actions of men is well known, and many stories 
are told of this feature of monkey character. It 
is said that after a shipwreck, a sailor, the only one 
of the crew who was saved, found himself in a 





THE MONKEY WITH THE POCKET BOOK, 


tumble and roll over in the water. In this state 
these tumblers move head foremost, and when they 
go to the surface to breathe, the head is upper- 


strange country. Being hungry, and seeing some- 
thing on the beach, he examined it in the hope that 
it might contain food of some kind. After much 
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labor, he opened the parcel, and found within a lot 
of red flannel night-caps. He was much disap- 
pointed, but thinking he might come across some 
of the people of the country who would give him 
food for night-caps, he took up the bundle and 
started on his journey. At length, becoming tired, 
he laid down under a tree to sleep, first taking a 
night-cap from the parcel and putting it on his 
head, After awhile, when he awoke, and was 
about to resume his journey, what was his surprise 
to find every night-cap gone from his parcel. Look- 
ing around, he could see no one, but hearing a 
chattering sound that came from the tree, he 
looked up, and there, sitting in a row upon a 
branch, were a lot of large monkeys, each with a 
night-cap on his head. They presented such a 
droll sight, each solemn little face peeping out 





| 
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Something About Paper. 


A young correspondent, “ H. T. D.,’’ asks about 
paper; he would like to know how it is made, and 
what people wrote upon before paper was invented. 
Paper, much like that in use at the present time, 
was first made in the 7th century, but before that 
various substitutes were used. In very early times 
records were made on tablets of stone. Clay tab- 
lets, written upon while the material was yet soft, 
and then baked, are found in the ruins of some 
of the ancient cities. Metal tablets have been 
used, and dressed skins, the bark of trees, and 
other substances served for making records. At 
present paper is made from vegetable fibre. The 
wasps and hornets were the first to make paper of 
this kind; the materials of which they build their 


A GROUP OF PAPYRUS PLANTS. 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


from under a red night-cap, that in spite of his 
loss, the good-natured sailor was amused. Saying 
to the monkeys, ‘‘As you have taken all the rest of 
my night-caps, you may as well have this one,” he 
snatched the cap from his head and threw it to 
them. At once every monkey imitated the sailor, 
each pulling off its cap and throwing it at him. 
He had only to pick up his treasure, which the imi- 
tative acts of the monkeys so unexpectedly returned 
to him, and renew his journey. The monkey in 
the picture has found, or obtained somehow, a 
pocket-book. He had seen people take bills out of 
pocket-books, and he must imitate them by also 
removing the bills. But the mischievous fellow is 
actually destroying them. He is throwing the 
money into the fire, where it is being burned 
and wasted. Surely, in doing this, the monkey is 
not exercising his faculty for imitation. Do not 
let us be too sure of that. Many who have money 
use it for purposes which are really wasteful. 
Evenworse than this, the money is used to pur- 
chase a great many wicked things. Money spent 
in gambling, purchases misery and sorrow. 


| 
| 
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nests being made of fibres of wood that has been 
exposed to the weather. But before we talk about 
modern paper, Jet us describe the earliest kind of 
vegetable paper, in fact, that from which the arti- 
cle takes its name—Papyrus. This name is given 
to the material, and to the plant which produces it, 
and was in use very early in Egyptian history. The 
Papyrus plant is now found wild in some parts of 
Africa, and was formerly cultivated largely in the 
River Nile. The plant (Tapyrus antiquorum of the 
botanists), is one of the Sedge family, and we have 
a number of similar plants in this country. It 
grows in the muddy bottoms of rivers, its stems 
being ten feet high. The plant, as shown in the 
engraving, grows in large clumps, each stem having 
at its topa tuft of fine branches, which bear the 
flowers and seeds. Though it naturally grows 
in the water, Papyrus will thrive in ordinary soil, 
if kept moist, and is often seen in green-houses as 
an ornamental plant. The lower part of the stem 
has a number of thin layers, somewhat like layers 
of bark, one within another. These, upon the por- 
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tion growing under water, are very white, thin, and | 
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delicate. These layers were peeled off, laid upon a 
stone with their edges overlapping; then another 
series was placed crosswise over the first, and so on 
until the material was thick enough. It was beaten 
with wooden mallets, and pressed by weights, 
which caused the various layers to unite, and form 
a sheet. After it was smoothed by rubbing, the 
papyrus was ready to be written upon, both a black 
and ared ink being used. The sheets were rarely 
more than a foot wide, but by gluing them to- 
gether at the edges, they were made as long as de- 
sired; some have been found that were 20 feet long. 
They were kept in a roll, and the reader gradually 
unrolled the sheets, and made a new roll as he 
read. In the dry climate of Egypt these rolls of 
papyrus have been preserved in a wonderful man- 
ner. Some have been found which were written 
2,000 years before Christ. Papyrus, even in Egypt, 
has now given place to paper, and the plant, being 
no longer cared for, has nearly disappeared from 
the country. At an early date the Chinese had the 
art of making paper from the Paper Mulberry 
tree, but we must leave these and other forms of 
paper for another time. 
a 


Boys, Can You Swim? 
> 

Any boy twelve years of age who can not swim, 
should, if possible, learn to do so this summer. 
We say, “if possible,’? not because there is much 
difficulty in learning, but every one may not have 
a suitable place, or cannot have the help of an 
older person. The very first thing to consider in 
learning to swim is safety. If your parents insist 
that you shall not go into the water unless some 
older person is with you—they are right. If there 
is a pond or Jake or a still river within easy reach, 
and this gradually deepens, with a clean sandy or 
gravelly bottom, you can readily learn to swim. 
Boys differ in the readiness with which they learn. 
Wade out until the water is up to your breast, then 
turn your face towards the shore, and try to swim 
towards it. You know that the water between you 
and the shore is not over your depth, as you have 
just waded through it; this will give you confi- 
dence to strike out. Confidence is a great help in 
learning. The chief use of the various aids in 
learning, the swimming plank, corks, or the pres- 
ence of an older person, is to give the learner con- 
fidence. A plank a few feet long, on which the 
beginner can place one or both hands, is some- 
times of use. Corks or life preservers of any kind, 
that are fastened to the body, we do not think 
much of. One needs but very little aid—in fact no 
aid—in order to keep his: head above water, if he 
only has confidence. If an older brother or other 
friend will hold his hand in such a manner that you 
can rest your chin upon it, you can soon learn the 
proper movement of the arms and legs. Another 
method is to have a strap or band of webbing or 
other material around the chest, just under the 
arms. <A few feet of stout cord has one end at- 
tached to the band, and the other end fastened to 
alight stout pole. In this manner a strong per- 
son can helpthe learner while standing on the land. 
The chief use of this contrivance is to give the 
beginner confidence. Those who undertake to aid 
a boy in learning to swim, should resist all tempta- 
tion to play tricks. No matter how slight a duck- 
ing may be given, it startles the learner, and he is 
thereafter fearful that it may be repeated. 

as. ane 

Making a Flag.—Miss “ W. M. 8.”’ wishes to 
know “about making a flay.”’ All flags, whether 
large or small, are made in the same proportions, 
fixed in part by Congress, and in part by the “Army 
Regulations.’? The general material for flags is 
bunting. The flag consists of the “ field.”’ the 
portion containing the stripes, and the ‘‘ union,” 
in the upper corner, next the staff, in which are 
the stars. The width of the flag is in proportion 
to its length, is as 5 to 9. There are thirteen 
stripes, seven red and six white, a rep stripe being 
at top and bottom. The union is blue, four-tenths 
the length of the field, and seven stripes wide. 
The stars white, and one for each State, are placed 
in horizontal lines, equally distant from each other, 
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THE NEW PATENT 
DUST-PROOF 
Stem Winding Open Face Gase, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


American Watch Co., 
WALTHAM, MASS. 


This case is formed in one solid piece, without 
joint or seam, opening in front only, thus avoiding 
the usual Cap, and securing greater strength and 
durability. 

These Watches are all open face. The bezel, into 
which an extra strong crystal is fitted with an 
especially prepared water-proof cement, is attached 
to the case by screwing it thereon, and thus forms 
an air-tight junction with the body of the case, 
which is proof against dust and moisture. 

To railroad men, travellers, miners, lumbermen 
and others who are almost constantly exposed, 
and who have to make frequent reference to the 
watch, these qualities are of the utmost importance. 





letters tell their 
story. 


The following 


own 
‘““Vatposta, GeorGIA, July 20, 1882. 
‘‘T sold one of your Patent Dust-Proof Cases 
about ten months ago, and the other day it came 
back to me with the request to make it wind easier. 
On examination I found that the stem was rusty, 
and I inquired into the cause of it. The gentle- 
man stated to me that he was starting some saw- 
logs that had lodged in the bend of the river, when 
his chain caught in a bush and threw his watch 
into about twelve feet of water, and he was about 
two hours finding it. When he got it out it was 
running and he thought all right. In about three 
months he found that the stem was hard to turn, 
and sent it to me. 
I can say that the watch is all that the Company 
claims for it, and recommend it to all railroad and 


mill men. 
B. W. BENTLY.”’ 





““Curnton, Iowa, April 29, 1881. 
‘‘T wish you would send me a spring for the 
Wm. Ellery Watch. * * * By the way, this Ellery 
is a watch I sold in your Screw Bezel Case toa 
farmer last fall. The first of January he lost the 
watch in the woods, and found it this week in 
about one foot of water. It had lain three months 
and over in snow and water, with but slight injury 

to the watch—only a hair-spring. 
Cc. 8. RAYMOND.”’? 


The above were very severe tests, and demon- 
strate beyond a doubt, that for any reasonable 
length of time during which a watch might be 
under water, it would receive no injury whatever. 

We make these cases in both gold and silver, 
and as a Perfectly Dust-Proof Stem 
Winding Watch Case, Challenge 
the World to Produce its Equal, 


For Sale by all First-Class Jewelers. 





1ILO-BUILDERS and ENSILAGERS may re- 
S ceive suggestions which will save them money. N.Y 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St., 





IMBER LANDS AND VIRGINIA HOMES. 

A revised edition of the gig Real Estate Journal, 
containing a full descriptive list of valuable Timber 
Land and of many desirable Farms, is now ready for dis- 
tributing, and will be sent ree to any address. Stock 
Farms a specialty. 15,000 to 20,000 cattle arrive here an- 
nually. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WM. P. HILLEARY & SON, Warrenton, Fauquier Co., Va. 
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ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C2> 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 














‘T= excellences cf the ESTEY ORGAN may not 
be told in an ordinary advertisement. Our 
Dlustrated Catalogue, sent free, containing engr: v- 
ings from photographs of elegant styles, with ft) 
description, is more satisfactory. 


J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


The ACCURATE WATCH 


Is fully warranted for one year. Thousands sold. Price 
$10. Delivered to any part of the United States. Circulars 
free. CUMMINGS & CO, 88 Dey Street, New York. 








« Our - Spring: style « 
« ond + price + book 
s Tells-how-lo-order « 
« Clothing -Shirls-or 
s Furnishing-Goods. 
« Al- postal - request * 
« will: $ef- if. 

«», Wanamoker 


“ anpde Brown. 
OAK HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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WOOD, TABER & +s 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
Steam En es 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD. in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the — Ma- 
CHINERY from the BEST MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and ec: =e ity of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their mahufac _— the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural es 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 
Mention this paper. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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HW.JOHNS 


‘ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


are strictly pure linseed oil paints of a higher grade than 
have ever before been manufactured fur structural pur- 
poses. They are sold by U.S. Standard gallon measure, 
and although they command a higher price than any other 
paints, a saving of 15 to 20 per cent of customary outlay can 
be effected by their use, in consequence of their wonderful 
covering properties and superior durability. 

The finest and most extensive structures in this country 
are painted with these paints, among others the U. S. Capl- 
tol at Washington, the Metrepolitan Railroad of ‘ew Yorr, 
the Oriental Hotel, Manhattan Peach, as well as thousands 
of the better classes of dwellings everywhere. 

Our new Pamphiet, “ Structural Decoration,” with tlus- 
trations of elegant dwellings, and other extensive struc- 
tures decorated with these paints, describing colors and 
trimmings used, with samples of forty-eight newest shades 
for dwellings, sent free by mail. 

We also manufacture in seven colors 


Roof, Railroad and Sea-side Paints, 
also adapted for Barns, Fences, and rough wood-work. 
Samples will be sent free by mail. 

te” Be sure and get the GENUINE, which are 
manufactured only by 


H.W. JOHNS MTG C0, 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 

Sole Manufacturers of H. W. JOHNS’ Genuine Asbestos 
Roofing, Boiler Covering, Mill Boards, Steam Packing, 
Sheathing, Fire-Proof Coatings, Cements, etc. 
tw llustrated Catalogues and Price Lists free by mail. 








Genuine Paints.—The number of bogus paint manu- 
zacturers in this country increases so rapidly that our read- 
ers cannot exercise too great care in making their pur- 
chases. To buy poor paint is the poorest economy. We 
have a casein hand where several thousand dollars worth 
of poor paint was used on public buildings within a few 
miles of our office, and which, in the course of a ycar’s 
time, was nearly all washed off by the wind and storms. 
The public officers who had charge of the matter, bought 
the paint in good faith, but exercised a false economy in 
buying @ poor quality. In advertising paint, we have in- 
variably exercised great discretion and care, to which our 
long time subscribers will bear evidence. They have ob- 
served that for years we have not only advertised, but 
borne testimony to the great value of the liquid paints 
made by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company. Sey- 
eral gentlemen connected with our establishment have not 
only borne testimony to their value, but large numbers of 
individuals, who have purchased them through our advice, 
have expressed the greatest satisfaction with them. We 
now learn from this Company that they have just brought 
out some new colors, eight in all. We infer from the sam- 
ples of these new colors, that they will not only be unique 
and attractive, but also most durable for farm houses and 
outbuildings, and buildings everywhere. The Company 
send to any one, who asks for them by postal, samples of 
these new paints. The Company will also forward an ac- 
companying circular, containing valuable information in 
regard to paints and the proper method of using them. A 
new feature of their business is to forward estimates of the 
amount which will be required to persons gending size of 
buildings to be painted.—A merican Agriculturist, May, '83. 


10c. Send 10c. for five compiste pieces of Vo- 

IU rap and Would cost $200 ure Full size, best 
er. Would cost at any music store. 

bw ARD & CO., 819 Broadway, New York. 
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DEATH TO POTATO BUGS 


AND ALL 


INSECTS INJURIOUS to VEGETATION, 
Hammond's Slugshot. 


Ready for Use and Safe. 


Guaranteed to destroy Potato Bugs, Chinch 
Bugs, Rose Bugs, Slugs, Aphis, Lice, Worms, 
Caterpillars, and the Striped Bug upon 
Melon, Cucumbers, Squash, and all 
Insects injurious to Girape Vines, 
Cabbage, Tobacco, Cotton, or Egg 
Plants, Currants, Fruit or Or- 
namental Trees, Rose Bush- 
es, andall Shrubs, Green- 
house, and Hardy Flow- 
ering Plants. 

It is an impalpable powder, combining fertilizing 
properties with poison destructive to the Potato-Bugs in 
the various stages of growth; at the same time the ill- 
effects of Paris Green or danger from having it around 
in quantities, are obviated. Cattle or swine are not liable 
to be harmed by it. It has been used with success in de- 
stroying Caterpillars, etc., from Pear and — Trees. 
Put up in barrels of 200 lbs, in bulk, $7.50 per Pack- 
30 cts; 10 lbs., 50 cts.; 15 1bs., cts. Cannot 
be sent by mall. Prices to the trade given mon applica- 

tion. Descriptive Pamphlets mailed to all applicants. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 
34 Barclay St., New York City. 


ages of 5 lbs. 
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MILLIONS OF PLANTS. 


ONE MILLION CHOICE 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


Early York, Nansemond, and New Jersey Sweet, $2.00 per 1000; 5000 or more, $1.50 per 1000. 


NEW SWEET POTATO-—Extra Early Ca 
varieties in Earliness, Productiveness, and Q 
ordinary varieties. 
adapted to cultivation tn t 


uality. 


ONE_MILLION CABBAGE PLANTS. 


Dutch, Large, Late Drumhead, &c., 50 cents per 100, 


82.00 per 1000. 


FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND TOMATO PLANTS. 
$4.00 per 100 


gon, Trophy, Acme, &c., 75 cents per 100, 


rolina, originated in 
Of a bright yellow color; shape nearly round, an 
Slips planted May 15th, produced edible tubers te 29th. 
me Northern States than any other variety 0 
eepers. PRICE OF PLANTS, $1.50 per 100, by mail, post-paid ; $1.00 per 1 
ALL GOOD EARLY AND LATE VARIETIES. 


North Carolina. Far superior to all other 
shorter than the 
Owing to its extreme earliness, it is ges 
ordinary soil, and is the best o 

0, $7.00 per 1000, by express. 
Premiom Flat 
Lots of 5000 and over, 


e8 well on an 


$2.50 per 1000. 


May flower, Livington’s Perfection, Para- 


Cauliflower, Egg, Pepper, and Celery Plants at low roll 


The finest piants grown from our warranted seeds. 


United States. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, | 


Carefully packed to carry safely by express to any point in the 
temit by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter. 


114 Market ae tt, i Pa.— 





he Planet, Jr.. Seed-Drills, Wheel Hoes Horse 


gardeners cannot afford to be without our labor-saving tools, 


oes. Upenets Coverers, &c.. 


Combined Drill; also the Horse-Hoe as a Cultivator and Hiller. and as a universal Coverer, 
Study our Catalogue carefully, and agree with us. 


positively have no equal. We show above, our 
We are very certain that farmers and 
Our 32 page Cat- 


aiogue, with 40 engravings and chapter on proper Cultivation of Crops guaranteed to interest every one working the soil, will be sent 
to your own address, free. upon receipt of ten names of neighbors, most interested in farming and gardening. S& ALLEN 


& ©CO., Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the Planet. Jr. 


Goods. 127 & 129 Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN SAULS 


CATALOGUE of New, Rare, and Beautiful Plants for 
1883, will be ready in February with a colored plate. 

It is full in really +? and beautiful plants, as well as all 
the novelties of merit. 

The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices. 

Free to all my customers ; to others, 10 cts; or a plain 
copy gratis. Catalogues of Beods, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, 
etc., gratis. OHN SAU L, W ashington, D .c. 


Best Market Pear. 


James Vick, Big Bob, and 40 other sorts 
best Strawberries. Hansell, Superb, and 
20 other sorts of Raspberries. 30 sorts 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Black- 
berries. 45 sorts Peaches, Apples, Plums, 
Quinces, &c. Lowest rates. Catalogue 
free. - S. COL 





4INS, 


Moorestown, N. J. 





TEDu iE WEe> 
DescriP— py = BoveeDy © 


Will be m FREE t appli cents, and to cus- 
tomers of te oP den ering it. Itcontains 
about 176 pages, 600 illustrations, prices, accurate 
pag en and, —— Gaaiene for planting 
1500 varieties etable and Flower Seeds, 
peat, Fruit T: ~ fy etc. Invaluable to all, espec- 
DM to Market Gardeners, Send for it! 
M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT MICH. 


IBLEY’ 


OF ALL PLANTS, FOR ALL CROPS, 
FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


We are the largest farmers, larcest seed growe 
ers and largest seed dealers anywhere; hence 
have greatest facilities for producing Best Seeds 
All our Seeds are tested, and oniy the best sent out. 
Our Annual Catalogue and Price List brings THE 
GREATEST SEED STORE IN THE 
WORLD TO YOUR OWN DOOR. It in- 
cludes all the desirable new and standard varieties 
of Flower, Vegetable, Field and Tree Seeds, and 
Plants. Sent FREE to any address. 

HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Seedsmen 

Rocheater, N. ¥. and Chicago, Tl. 











sie JOSEPH, MICH. | | 
e SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE. iste) 


"4 T T B il, 10 ct 
STRAWBERRY HULLER, 25, m3, 12 cts. 
A. S. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 


GWEET POTATO PLANTS for sale May and June. 
The Early Jersey Yellow, by —_ 0 cts. per 100; by 
by express, 1, 000, $6.00; 5 . $8.00. These plants 
will De ca: -efully packed, and can ¥ sent long distances. 
S. GRAY, Norwalk, Huron Co., Ohio. 




















7 Bug 
Poison. 


{P If nearest dealer has not got it 
990, No. 90 Water Street, Ne 


write M3 Rein GWA 


LON DON PURPLE Pale 


v's LON bo K eu RPLE CO. (Limited,) P.O. Box 
ew York, who will send prices and testimonials. 








PEDIGREE 
SEEDS! 


THE U. S. MAIL BRINCS US TO YOUR DOOR! 


The most extensive Seed Growers in America, Founded 1784. 
Address simply LANDRETH, PHILADELPHIA, 


JANDRETH 


for our PRICED CATALOGUE. 


Drop us a Postal Card 














Rumson Nurseries. 
100,000 Peach Trees 


150,000 M amerey Trees for silk food; best 
varieties. Silkeworm 2s.—Choice Small 
Fruits.—75 Acres of Ornamental Trees 
and Shrubs, including Rhododendrons, 
Azalias, Sammy "~ amamaaa Maples, etc. 
etc. Catalogues F 

HANCE& BORDEN, “Mena? rs, Red Bank, N. J. 


ONION SEED. 


Extra Early Red, 
Large Red Wethersfield, B 
Danvers Yellow Globe, 1.50 
Southport | Red Globe, a6 1.50 
ellow * “ 2.00 
w hite * 3.50 
White Portugal or Silver 








per Ib. $2.00 

50 

EEDSMAN 

New HAvEN 
CONN. 


3.00 

‘Leading Varieties, Bottom 
Spinach, new. very large and crum- 
pled leaf, 30c. per Ib.. $20 per 100. 
Add 16c. per pound if to be sent by 
mail. CA'TALOGUE FREE. 


9 
THE PINGEE ,€,2ONARR 00'S 


ROSES 


The onl getablichment making hy 
BUSINESS _ ROS Ss. Reeth 
for ROS ie. ES. whe Plante Hoi 4 id 
immediate lone nae 2livere: deafely, postpaid stoany Post- 
Office. Sor prs so choice, all labeled 
for $1; 12 for T $2; $35 26 for $43, $4:'35 for $5: 
75 tor $10; 100 fot S13: Wi VEa Mandaqme 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every orien: Our NEW CUIDE, a ge lete 
Treatise on the Rose.70 pp. elegantly tllustrated—free to all. 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 








Metropolitan Fertilizer 


Remarkable success has 
attended its use the past four 
years. Composed 
Blood. and Bone. Has in it 
those ingredients necessary to 
good crops, Nitrogen, Phoa- 
phoric Acid, ‘and Potash. Sold 
at low price*of $25 per ton. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


H. B. Griffing 
972 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


of Flesh, | 


| AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 
"e PHULADELPHET 


Lawn Mowen® 


FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs, 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers. 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXCELSIOR & CLIPPER 
LAWN MOWERS. 


Something this Year 
New, Good and Cheap. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’F’G CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 


AINIT, oz 
GERMAN POTASH SALT, 


Containing 23 to 25 per cent. SCLPHATE OF PoTasH,) CAL- 
CINED KAINIT, MURIATE OF POTASH, NITRATE OF Sopa, 
DISsOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA BONE OR ACID PHOSPHATE, 
&c., for Fertilizing purposes, imported by us and for sale, 
by cargoes, or in lots to suit, either to arrive or from store. 

‘Our copy righted Pamphlet on “ Kainit—How to Use It, 

&e.," ’ mailed free to any address on application to us. 


SALT. 


LIVERPOOL, TcRK’s ISLAND, Rock, AGRICULTURAL or 
REFvsE, and a variety of the highest grades of FINE SALT, 
for Butter and Table Use, constantly on hand, of direct im- 
portations, aon for sale in ee to ¥: a 

ALE - KERR, BRO. & CO., [Established 
Y chan *Plac “4 ‘Baltimore, Mad. 
Pier 8, North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Name the American Agriculturist. 


Pure Bone Fertilizers, 


Warranted FPure. 
Agents wanted in every townshi Address, 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER CO. + Alliance, O. 
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AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST. 














ADRIANCE and ADRIANCE BUCKEYE 
MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


MANUPACTURED BY 


ADRIANCE, PLATT & (0., 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Office, 165 Greenwich Street, New York. 





ADRIANCE REAPER ON THE ROAD, 


‘Twenty-six Years of Steadily Increasing Success. 

Our product of machines for the harvest of 1881 was an 
INCREASE OF SEVENTY PER CENT. over the large 
average of our sales for the preceding ten years, but we 
were not able to meet the demand. 

Our build of machines for 1882 was an increase of 
TWENTY PER CENT. OVER 1881, but we again fell 
far short of filling our orders. 

The extensive additions we have made to our works 
will, we hope, enable us to build machines enough to suppl y 
all orders for 1883, but our farming friends will avoid all 
risk of disappointment by ORDERING EARLY. 

Descrivtive Circulars forwarded by mail. 


$1000 REWARD 


For any machine hulling and cleaning fit for 
market 48 much Clover Seed in one hi 





Double 
fO-& Huller. 14 









a 2 
CTP 
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SPL LAE PL IO La MEELIS TS LTT 
RINSER GRAIN CRADLE.— 

Hand-made of the best material. 
Sawed fingers. Light, strong, durable, 
and handy. ,.Works easy. No new_un- 
tried thing. Many thousand in use.—Fur- 
nished with best Scythes for only $3.50 
each. $83.00 per doz. Can be sent any- 
where. Agents wanted. Send for Cir- 
culars. Mention this poner. 

E. C. BRINSER, 

Middletown, Pa. 


Cane Mill. 


The only Double Mill made in 
the West. Twenty different styles 
and sizes, suited to every capaci- 
ty, from one-third of an acre to 
thirty-five acres per day, prices 
ranging from $35 to $6,000. 


Stubbs’ Evaporator. 


; 1. A. Hedges, after testing it with 
others, says it is the Best Evap- 








orator made. 
work done at the St. Louis Fair in 1882. 

t= Full stock of SUGAR MAKERS’ SUP- 
PLIES. Send for Circular to 


J. A. FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard Sts., St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Whitman’s Patent AMETICUS. 


saay The Best Cider and Wine 
Ca; Mill made. Will make 20 
sb per cent. more cider than 
any other. Geared eutside. 
Perfectly Adjustable. 
Prices as low as any first- 
class Mill. Mfrs, of Horse- 
Powers, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Feed Mills, etc, 
Send for circulars, 


Whitman Agricultural Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE 


Meal and Oyster Shells 

Mf inthe Frank Wilson Pat. $ Hand Mill. 
~ : Also grinds corn and cob. Illustrated 

‘Circulars and Testimonials sent on :pplication. Address 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa, 













for it. 





It took the only premium awarded for | 




















“The Manure Spreader will do all that is claimed 
I think manure spread with it will do one 
quarter more good than spread by hand. I can 
spread more manure with my Spreader than any 
15 men I can hire.’’ See page 300. 








Guaranteed to do better work and give better sat- 
isfaction than anyin use. Sen‘ on trial to respon- 
sible farmers. For circulars and terms to agents, 
address W. I. SCOTT, Bridgewater, N.Y. 













GRAPPLING HAY FORK & RAILWAY HAY CONVEYOR 


est combination known. bv thousands. Circulars sent 














Agent SYRACUSE 
wanted. Cc. B.WEEK gs New ork. 
Will Dig Common Sens 

FIVE POTATO 


DIGGER, 
Improved for 


1883. 


HUNDRED 
Bushels a Day. 
Price, $12. 
Manufactured by 
Mann & 
Bartholomew 
Geneva, Kane Co.. II. 


Over one thousand 
now in use. 





ie 
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BAVA? 
SAN) 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as wellasthe most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
and very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint (er galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards or barbed 
wire ineveryrespect. Weask for ita fair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe and steel wire, def, 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. We also make the best and cheapest all iron 
automatic or self-opening gate, also cheap- 
est and neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address, mentjoni 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, In 





- 

OT Fon 

© SHAW KEYE © 

(HAYING/|TOOL CO, , 
ew a 

MONS 


Do ELAWARE-. 
IOWA. + Co, 









MANUFACTURED 
BY THE 






BELCHER & TAYLOR AG’L TOOL co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Has received First Premiums from American Institute, 
New England, and all State and County Agricultural Socie- 
ties where exhibited. ‘*Never Fails to Give Satis- 
faction.”? Send for circulars. 


- DOUBLE HARPOON 
mg HORSE aa 


AY FORK 


No Farmer can afford to be without it. 
It will SAVE its cost many times, 
BEST IN THE WORLD! Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue, free 
Pennock Maf’g Co. Kennett Square,C 


ester Co.Pa 
Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, Pulleys, etc. 
This Fork, ar, etc., has 
been sold throughout the 
U.S. and Canada with the 
reatest success. It has won 
ts way amid the greatest 
competition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best ha: ain 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for acircular 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y 


J. A. CROSS, 


Manufacturer of 


HAY CONVEYORS, 
For Straight and Curved Track. 
ENSILAGE BUCKETS, POST, FLOOR, 
AND OTHER PULLIES. 


Send for Circular and Testimonials. Fultonville, N.Y. 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS. 


~~ 

























FORK READY TO q 
ADJUST IN HAY }) 








For stacking out in 
fields mowing 
away in barns. 

Save labor and mon- 
ey; simple, durable, 
cost but little. No 
trouble to get over 
high beams or to the 
end of deep bays. 
Thousands now in 
use. Wood Pulleys, 
Floor Hooks, etc. 

Send for circular 
and designs for track- 
ing barns to 















Anti-friction Hay Grapple Fork. 
Carrier. 


U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co, Ill. 
PORTER’S 


HAY CARRIER! 


m The acknowledged Standard 
Carriers of America. The 
best and simplest in the world. 
Awarded first premium over 
= . all competitors at the State 
PAT. APRIL, 1882. Fairs of Minn.. Iowa, Illinois, 
and the St. Louis Expositions for 1880, 1881, and 1883. If you 
buy the Porter, you secure the right to use my patent Sin- 
gle-tree — as shown in cut, free. If = use any other 
carrier, send me ($2) two dollars, and I will send youa 
farm right to use it. Send for circulars, explaining this 
new deyjce. J. E. PORTER, Ottawa, Ill. 
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~The Whipple Spring Tooth Sulky Harrow is 
unequalled as a Harrow and Pulverizer for gen- | 
eral purposes. It is also the only Sulky Harrow 
that can be used successfully as a Riding or 
Walking Corn Cultivator. Send for ee | 
es to JOHNSON, GERE & TRUMAN, Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y. 





FiFTY MEN. Ts |e0ST) IN4DAYS HIGHEST), yi -).h 
ee as 
‘pd ‘hrs RS SAVED #3400.IN 1880 | % 
btn 2 
a) Paine IN SUCCESSFUL untae D 
j 5 TIN G4STATES, CANADA 

ENNO Sou ICO, py 
sing n oy ae 
Brot INE a 








ry 


SONS CO! ENNETT SQUAR Pi FORT:WAYNE. IND 


NY 


CH IGCAGO,! ILE. 


(~ DAVID BRADLEY, Prest. JOS. HARLEY BRADLEY, Sec. & Treas. 
BYRON C. BRADLEY, Supt. 














We manufacture the following named Goods, and we believe every Y ) 
Farmer will consult his own interest by examining them before 
purchasing any others. 

i Of best possible shape for shedding the dirt 
Steel Walking Plows and for light draft; also, the MOST UNIFORMLY 
HARD-TEMPERED of any made. 
66 ” With our Patent SprinG. These 

Bradley Walking Cultivators Springs are the only ones so arranged 

that their force operates to help raise the plows and to hold them up when 


raised, without interfering with their natural operation when in the ground, 
Farmers, don't forget this, for it is a very desirable feature. 


mp) Containi twenty best oil-tempered 
Sulky Hay Rakes {Hand pump Steel Teeth. Our Rake Teeth weigh 
more than others, and are consequently stronger and less liable to break. 


“Furst & Bradley” Wrought Frame Sulky Plow {<f<: picks 
leaving the pole as free as on a wagon. 

Gang Plows, Harrows, Double and Single Shovel Plows, 
Field Rollers, Road Scrapers, etc. etc.; also, a full line of 


“Furst & Bradley” Chilled Plows. 


OFFICE: 63 N. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 


, FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., - - St. Louis, Mo. 

| FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., -  -Indianapolis, Ind. 

BRANCH HOUSES: ; FURST & BRADLEY MFG. CO., - ~- Kansas City, Mo. 
| DAVID BRADLEY & CO., - - ~- Council Bluffs, lowa. 

DAVID BRADLEY & CO., - - - Minneapolis, Minn. x 


> 


also 





KPlicw Folder. 


Send for our Beautifully Illustrated Almanac 


containing Cuts and Descriptions of our Goods; 


for our Chilled 
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Warranted the most perfect Force-Feea 
Fertiliser Drill in existence. Send for cire 
cular, A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Agricultural Works, York, 


STEAM ENGINES, .G 
A. B, FARQUHAR, York Pa 


Cheapest and best for ail pure 4 
poses—sinple, strong and du- - 
rable. Saw, Gust Mriis 
AND MacniNEky generally. 

Inquiries promptly an- 
ewerci. a (OURS 


Send or 12 Jastrated Catalogue 


cauventinnt, economical § 
and complete in every 
detail, Lest and cheapest 
Vert i - 
mr i. 
‘ “1.43 Engine 
7 in usce 


aay 
THE FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
(Warrante 1.) 


Horse 
shersof 


ple, eco- 

nomicaland perfectin Soest Wastes uv grain cleans 

it ready for market, ‘ 
Address A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 


THE PEERLESS 





Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cc vomner — Straw « Freserv: ving Rye Threshers— 
Ra Y and Lever Powers — The Howland 
Reva’ Mill—The Aspinwall Potato Planter, and 
Digger. Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and 
have received the highest testimonials and cannot be ex- 
celled. I SON 

Trenton Agricultural Ww Forks, Trenton, N.J 





SOMETHINC to HAMMER ON 


— ~~< _ 
we mi eS * . 
e | — Ny) We ceah ay 
| ars Sat ae ots = 


Save your bills at the Blacksmith’s s ul Machine Sho - 
THE NEW RUMELY ‘SEP m4 RATOR, 


having on the farm one of these celebrated A Paty 
warranted, and of the best material. Best ardaned” Cast 


Steel Face and Horn. Address, for Circulars, etc., for saving Grain. Perfect and speedy work. The best in | 


ER & NORRIs, the market. 


SH 
Original and Only sencaiecharers, Trenton, N. J. THE RU MELY PORTABLE and TRAC- 


TION ENGINES 
HEEBNER’S PATENT for power, simplicity, durability, and. éeonomica! use of 


fuel—the farmer and thresherman’s pri 





Lével Tread Horse Power | mounted and Dawn Horse Powers, ete, | 


y ‘IT — For Catal and further informatio ddres 
WITH SPEED REGULATOR. - eM. & Je RUMELY, Ln Porte. Ind. 


nEMF. 5 MANURE. SPREADER, 


RIZER’ 
Pu LVERIZES 
Greatest Agricultural in- 
vention of the age. Saves 
. go 7 cent. of labor, and 
~ = doubles the aohes of = 
Hieebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh- sears. aeeceus even 
, all kinds of manure broad- 
ng Machine. _— a #7: castor in drill, inone-tenth 
* Union” Feed Cutter, Circular and Drag Saw Machine, = the time required by hand. 
etc. Send for Catalogue. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and full particulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Landsdale, Mont. Co., Pa. KEMP & BURPEB IF’G CO., Syracuse, Qnondago Co., i, Y 





THE UNION HORSE - POWER 


Has the Largest Trac DOUBLE G 
N chilled Bearing s 


hresher Separator and Gienaee, 
Premium varm Gries, Mill Feed Cutters, 
§2@ Write for Desc ton atalorue FR i 4 

Ww Le BOYER & BRO., Philadelphia, P 





T WILL PAY YOU 
If Bi run a Mower or Reaper, to pur- 
chase a BOSS Sickle Grinder. 

It wit! pay you if you want to handle a 
reliable Sickle Grinder and one that is 
sold at reasonable prices, to handle the 
BOSS. More Boss Sickle Grinders are 
sold every year than all others made, 

Send for Price List and Catalogue, 
Agents wanted for unoccupied territory. 


POWELL & DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan, Ills, 
Manu’f’rs of Pumps, W indmills, etc. 





UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and 
gummy. Grain, Drug:, Chemicals, Clay, Guano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &c.. “> A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding’ Corn, O Feed, &c., &¢ 
Steam Engines and Boilers of aii sizes, for we 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address 

34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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- INTERESTING 
Facts for Agriculturists and Dairymen. 


“Rex Magnus,” 


THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVATIVE, 


IS A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 


Ice, Heat, Smoke, Sugar, Salt, or Alcohol, 


And it Preserves Food with its Natural Flavor, 
and Enhances its Value 


CS” IN ALL SEASONS aad in ALL CLIMATES. 


“Rex Manus.’ a term signifying the '‘ Mighty 
King,” is the crowning tr'umph of the age. It is a 
combination of antiseptics; is harmless and healthful; 
tasteless, cheap, and within the reach of all; is an en- 
tirely new and strictly scientific discovery. 

This preservative is, as its name signifies, a mighty 
king, a royal preservative, an invincible conqueror. Its 
special field of usefulness is the preservation of food in 
Jarge or small quantities, which it keeps pure, and is 
therefore healthful. 

It is the office of Rex Maenvs to oppose and prevent 
putrefaction by the utter destruction or holding at bay, 
those parasites that prey upon organic matter—and it 
does it. 

It is endorsed by ScrEnTistTs, Puysicrans, HoTEL AND 
RESTAURANT KEEPERS, MARKET MEN, Stock RalsErs, 
FARMERS, AND FAMILIES. 

INTENDED FOR EVERYBODY'S USE, IT 
THAT EVERYBODY CAN TRY IT. 

It has been demonstrated, again and again, that the 
claims of its proprietors are facts— 


STUBBORN AND iNCOATESTIBLE TRUTHS. 

Cream, oysters, meats, etc., preserved by this method 
may be carried across the continent, or shipped to Eu- 

pe, retaining their freshness and purity without the 
us: of ice, or any refrigerating appliance; or they may 
be kept at home for days and weeks even in the hottest 
weather, improving in tusie, besides saving much time 
and expense in the cost of ice, and trouble in going to 
market. 


Is SO CHEAP 


SCIENTIFIC ENDORSEMENT. 


——IrT 1s SAFE, TASTELESS, PURE, AND HARMLESS. 

**So far as I have yet Jearned,*’ says Prof. 8S. W. John- 
son, the well known chemist of Yale College, ‘they are 
the only preparations that are effective, and at the same 
time practicable, for domestic use.’ This language was 
used by Prof. Johnson in his written report relating to 
his severe and exhaustive experiments of 35 days (con- 
ducted in a warm room with an average temperature of 
70°) with Rex Maenvs in all its several brands, on 
meats, poultry, game, fish, oysters, cream. and milk, and 
he added, * they do all that is claimed for them.” 

** So far as I have yet learned, they ave the only prepara- 
lions that are effective, and at the same practicable, tor 
domestic use.” It is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. 
Johnson says, ‘‘ és /ess harmful than common salt.” 

Like the dressed meat transportation companies, our 
country butchers must keep their meats with ice, whilst 
consumers must ultimately eat this frozen meat. A 
Cincinnati Judge has recently declare’ that all frozen 
meats are injurious to those who eat them. Every one 
will agree with the statement that frozen viands lose 
their natura) flavor, aroma, and sweetness. 


WHAT IS THE REMEDY! 


There is but one agent, known now or ever known 
heretofore, which will give the people, everywhere, and 
in every climate and season, cheap, sweet, natural, ten- 
der, luscious, and healthful food, and that agent is 
“Rex MaeGnus.” 

Every statement made by its proprietors can be and 
has been positively proven. 


PHYSICIANS OF EMINENCE SAY, 


that Rex Maeunvs is healthful, and that its effects upon 
the human system tend to eradicate the germs of the 
mvst common diseases known to the human family. 

‘**I particularly endeavored to detect the taste of any 
foreign sabstance,”’ said Dr. C. A. Lindsley, Dean of the 
Medical Department of Yale College, and Health Officer 
of New Haven, at the New Haven House Dinner of 
“treated ’’ meats 17 days old, ‘“ but could not do so. I 
know of no other agent that will do what Rex Maenus 
has done, i. e., save meats and still be harmless and 
tasteless. I thought I could detect the treated chicken, 
but I was mistaken.” 

It is not a medicine, but a food preservative, and com- 
bines, in its effects upon meats and viands treated with 
it, all of the desiderata of the physicians’ most trusted 
agents in materia medica, whilst it also gives to man- 
kind the luxuries of pure, cheap, tender, fresh, and 
Sealtbful food. Such characteristics (and they are 
truths, which you can yourself prove, and at a trifling ex- 
penditure) entitle REX Maenus to the proud title given 
to it by its proprietors. 
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Rex Magnus _ is not the “accidental discovery of 
some phantom Missionary (?),”’ but is the outgrowth of 
intelligent, exhaustive scientific research and labor. 


TEN THOUSAND EXPERIMENTS FAILED, 
Yet the constant drippings of truths, evolved during 
these trials and failures, finally wore away the rock of 
difficulties—and REX MAGNtvs is the result; as one editor 
put it—an American King. 

The kid words of the press, and the unstinted praise 
of scientific men. soldiers, and civilians, would fill 
many pages of this journal. Everybody is interested in 
the results and effects secured by the use of REx 
MaGnvs. | 

You do not have to buy a State or County right, in order 
to test its merits. | 

Grocers, druggists, and general store-keepers will sell 
you a pound of Rex Maenvs, of any brand desired. If 
they should not have it on hand, however. send the 
price to the Humiston Food Preserving Co., 72 Kelly 
St., Boston, Mass., and they will supply you. This offer | 
entails a loss to the proprietors, but it ensures a sample to 
every one who may desire to use this ‘‘ greatest discov- 
ery of this or any other age.” 

Long series of experiments have shown that it was 
necessary to have 

BRANDS FOR DIFFERENT PURPOSES. 
‘** Viandine ’ is for preserving all meats, 


poultry. fish, and game............. Price 50c. per Ib. 
‘“*Ocean Wave” is for preserving oys- 
| gaan 





ters, clams, lobsters, and fish........ “ 50c. 
‘* Pearl” js for preserving cream........ < chee ** | 
‘** Snow Flake ” is for preserving butter, | 

CHEESE, ANG MINE... 5... onc sesecsnnes - “Ste. -° { 
“*Queen”’ is for preserving eggs, and 

green corn on the car............... “< Sr0o. * 


‘* Aqua Vite’ is for medical purposes, 
and for the keeping of all kinds of 
fluid extracts without the use of al- 
cohol, glycerine, or sugar, and at less 
than one-twentieth the cost of alcohol. “ $1.00 
“Anti Ferment,” ‘‘ Anti Mold,” and “Anti Fly” are 
special preparations, whose names explain their uses 
and functions. 50 cts. per Ib. 
Let everybody send the price for a sample box, if your 
grocer or druggist does not yet keepit. He will soon. 
Designate the particular brand you want, and address 
the proprietors. Send money order or registered letter. | 


The Humiston Food Preserving €o., | 


72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


t#”~ Circulars containing Prof. Johnson’s report in | 
full, and a mass of testimony about it, will be sent on 
application. 





A few Pvess Notices are given, as showing how 
it is receive: in different parts 
of the country. 


Mr. George B. James, of the American Cultivator, says: 
‘There is no man in America who stands so high in the 
estimation of agriculturists as Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, | 
of Yale College. The endorsement which he gives Rex 
Magnus settles its merits, gentlemen, both for me and 
the farming interests of the country.”’ 





‘*Rex Magnus is destined to be of great value in our 
export trade, since it is evident that cream, oysters and 
fresh meats can be shipped abroad without the use of 
ice.”’—Springfield, Mass. Republican, April 8, 1883. 


‘* By its use fresh cream, fine raw oysters, brook trout, 
and many other delicate and perishable articles of food 
are being enjoyed on the ocean steamers without the use 
of ice, while eggs are preserved indefinitely, in fine 
flavor, by its use. It will effect a revolution in food.’’— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, April 7, 1883. 





“Thirty of the forty guests present at the Chicago 
banquet were compelled to admit the perfect success of 
every test made, * * * * * * The result of the tests, and 
they were of the severest nature, are overwhelmingly an | 
indorsement of the wonderful qualities of this great dis- 
covery, which cannot but revolutionize all present modes | 
of supply of animal food, and demonstrate quite absolute- 
ly that its universal introduction will double in saving 
and preserving the meat and food fuPply of the civilize 
world.’’— Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky., April 10, 1883. 





‘“*Meats preserved by this method may be carried 
across the continent, or —— to Europe, retaining 
their freshness and purity without the use of ice or any 
refrigeratory appliance.’’— Kansas Farmer, Topeka, | 
Kas., March 14, 1883. 





‘“*The most esthetic gentleman could not tell (at the 
Chicago banquet) which of the meats had been treated | 
with Rex Magnus, and which had not. The assembly 
broke up, feeling that they had learned something that | 
might be, not only useful to themselves, but to all man- 
kind.’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 11, 1883. 





‘* But the use to which it is put, and the severe tests 
through which it has passed, triumphantly, by the lead- 
ing chemists of the country, is in preserving all kinds of 
meats in carcass, or in pieces : fish, cream. milk, oysters. 
&c.* In speaking of the Chicage banquet: ‘Some 
thought they could detect a difference, but it was slight 
and in favor of the preserved meats, as they were tenderer. | 
Oysters received from Boston, treated with Rex 17 days 
before, were. when sampled. as sweet and natural as 
when taken first from the shell of the oyster. If itis as | 
triumphant in the West as in the East it will be a 
‘* Mighty King ’’ indeed.— The Drovers Journal, Chicago. 
April 11, 1883. 





|| be carefully attended to. 
| it with milk fresh drawn and still warm from the cow. 





THE DRIVE WELL PATENT, 
The American Agriculturist 
Sustained. 

Our advice to the readers of the American Agri- 


culturist to fight and resist the validity of the 
famous Drive Well Patent is now triumphs 


antly sustained. 

In the United States Circuit Court, at Des 
Moines, Iowa, a decision was rendered May 9th, in 
the long-contested drive-well cases of Green 
against several hundred defendants in that State. 
The Court holds that the patent is entirely mull 
and voids; first, for abandonment to the pub- 
lic for several years before Green applied for a 
patent; second, for priority of use ; and third, for 
want of novelty. The Court also holds that the 
reissue of the patent is woid for the reason 
that it grants more and broader claims 
than the original patert, 

We shall have more to say on this subject in the 


July American Agriculturist. 





Improve the Sweet-Corn.—It is a 
great mistake to take such sweet-corn ears for seed as 
by accident have been left until too old for table use. 
If one raises much sweet-corn, it will pay to grow 4& 
patch ora row especially for seed. This should have 
extra culture, and the select ears reserved for seed. 
Take seed only from stalks with two or more ears, and 
save Only those ears that are well filled out at the tip. 
If field corn is grown near by, there is a great danger 


|| that the sweet-corn may be cross-fertilized and ‘* mixed.” 


Regard should be had to earliness. In a planting, there 
will be a difference of several days in the earliness. It 
is only by saving the earliest ears that a kind can be 
kept improving. Cut up the seed-bearing stalks as soon 
as the corn is ripe. 


Green Food for Young Chickens. 
—Poultrymen who have plenty of room, and can put 
down a coop of chickens amid springing grass, of course 
need no other provision for the young broods in the way 
of green food. But there are many villagers, with nar- 
row quarters, who are compelled to keep their few hens 
in small yards, and their chickens away from the grass 
plot. Green food, so eagerly sought by the chickens, 
should be furnished by the breeder. Nothing is more 


| easily grown than lettuce, and it is quite as good for 
| them as grass. 


A few rows of lettuce can be started in 
the hot-bed for the earliest broods, and cut as wanted. 
If not cut too closely, the roots will send up a second 
and third crop of leaves. Succession crops should be 
started for chicken feed through the spring months. 
A small bed will furnish a large amount of feed. Onion 
tops make another excellent feed for chickens, and if 
taken from large bulbs set out for the purpose, they can 
be had quite as early as the lettuce. Whatever vegeta- 
ble is used, it should be cut very fine, and given in lime 
ited quantities, with the other feed, so as not to induce 
diarrhea. 





Epsom Salts is a simple remedy for scours 
in calves, recommended as usually effectna! by a corres 
pondent of an English journal. He gives an ounce, 
more or less, according to the age of the calf, repeated 
every twelve hours until the scours begin to diminish ; 


| then once a day until they cease, which is usually in 


During this time the calf's diet must 
Let it suck its dam, or feed 


tbree to five days. 


Perhaps a little boiled wheat flour might be advantage- 


|| ously stirred into the milk, but no other medicine should 
a | 


be given at the same time in addition to the salts. 


a ke er etme cect omy 
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Wheat—Corn—Oats—Pork—Lard. 


BY ORANGE JUDD. 
=> 


Unsettied Markets. 

There is decided similarity in the speculative 
operations of the Petroleum and Grain Markets, It 
is amusing even, to note the antics in the former. 
The stock of oil stored being pretty accurately 
known, as well as the probable annual consumption, 
the prices are forced up and down by the credence 
given, from day to day, to reports, about the flow of 
certain wells in particular localities. If such or 
such a well is reported to be increasing its daily 
yield by ten, twenty or more barrels, down goes 
oil 1, 2, 3 or 4 cents per barrel—equivalent to a 
hundred thousand dollars loss for each cent’s de- 
cline when the speculative sales amount to ten 
million barrels as they sometimes do ina single 
day. If somebody reports, and the dealers believe 
it, that these wells are flowing less than last week, 
up goes oil. All sorts of subterfuges are resorted 
to to conceal, to magnify and to lessen, the actual 
flow.—Not less tricky are the influences set at 
work to affect the grain and produce markets. 
Each clique has its corps of ‘‘ reliable correspond- 
ents ’’ stationed at various points, who report with 
apparently the greatest sincerity and painstaking ob- 
servation, that ‘‘the winter wheat is badly damaged 
by freezing out,”’ that “storms and cold are pre- 
venting the sowing of the usual area,” or that ‘‘ the 
winter wheat is in splendid condition and very 
promising,’’ that ‘‘ farmers are actively engaged in 
sowing and will have a largely increased area,” etc., 
ete. Every morning report of the Weather Bureau is 
turned to account by ‘‘bulls”’ and “‘bears.’’ All sorts 
of reliable and unreliable, and ‘‘crooked reports ”’ 
come daily from Europe, some of them sent hence 
in the form they are to be reported back.—The 
“weather” has been the chief factor in the wheat 
and corn markets during a month past, though the 
estimates of ‘‘reliable’’ gentlemen as to the 
amount of old crop remaining on hand have been 
used to considerable effect. We suppose this will 
go on until after harvest. The weather clerk will 
be responsible for the making and unmaking of a 
good many fortunes, from the clerk or chamber- 
maid who bets $5 on the price of 100 bushels of 
wheat or corn, up to the dealers in tens of millions 
of bushels (on ‘‘ margins.’’) 

The changes in prices have varied from day to day 
during four weeks past. The selections in the table 
are taken, at weekly intervals, from our daily record 
of the Chicago markets. The Jast four columns 
show the current variations foreach week. The 4th 
and 5th columns exhibit the net advance or decline 
between April 6th and May 7th. The first five 
columns show the range since the beginniug of the 
year. WuHeat for May delivery is 18c. higher than 
Jan. 2; 1c. lower than two months ago; 6c. higher 
than on April 14. Corn is 2c. higher than in 
January, 9c. lower than in March, and closes 
slightly lower than it sold during April. Reading 
across the table and noticing the dates at the head 
will give a fair idea of the present and past prices. 


RANGE OF PRICES IN CHICAGO. 
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April 


"222 g1.00 $1.10 $1.14 $1.08 $1.18 
09 


WHEAT, bu 
eae + 


May.. 


Aug 
PoRK, Hdl 
Cceekeonebe 17.55 85 18.20.20. 

18.50 18.35 20.18 


22'18.90 19.10 
8.42 19.10 19.82 
8.65 19.30 19.52 
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LARD, 100 lbs... . 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


0 11.55, 11.35 12.00 11.40 11.52 11.60 
11.50 11.40 12.10 11.42 11.75 11.95 
12.12)11,50, 11.85 11.8 

oon cones ALO 





DIFFERENCE FOR NEw YorK.—The difference in prices 
between Chicago and New York on the same day is mainly 
governed by the calculated cost of transportation and in- 
surance, in the different months, though local speculation, 








cliques, corners, etc., make local variations. Taking 
the above quotations for May 7, and the New York markets 
were on the same day 11X%c. higher for May WHEAT; 8c. to 
8c. for June and July, and llc. for August delivery. 
Corn for May and June was 1c. higher; for July and August, 
7c. to 8c. per bu. higher. Oats were 7c. to 8c. higher for May 
June,and July,and 5c. for August. Pork was only 10c. 
higher per bbl. for May, and 25c. for June, July, andAugust. 
LakpD was only 10c. per 100 Ibs. higher for any month. 


Hogs Still Scarce. 

The fifth column inthe price table shows that 
pork and lard are at the highest figures of the 
year, pork for May delivery being $2.60 per barrel 
higher than Jan. 2d, and about $1 above a month 
ago. The receipts of live hogs in Chicago for 
April were only 240,697, against 461,702 in 1882, and 
329,506 in 1881. From Jan. 1st to May Ist, the total 
receipts at Chicago numbered only 1,706,594, 
against 2,010,578 for the same period in 1882, and 
1,868,653 in 1881—a falling off of 15 per cent from 
last year. The export of pork, bacon, and lard 
for six months ending April 28th, amounted to 
399,229,020 lbs., against 425,753,887 Ibs. last year, a 
decrease of over 26,000,000 Ibs. The small supply of 
old corn a year ago, and the high price, led farm- 
ers to sell off their swine very largely, leaving a far 
less number in the country than usual. This year 
they are keeping their hogs back to consume the 
corn. We earnestly advised our readers a year ago 
to secure the greatest enlargement possible of their 
young porkers. Those who did so are now finding 
their money in them. We repeat the advice now. 
The present stock can be largely increased with 
profit. 

The Outlook. 

After watching and studying the markets, the 
various reports from this country and Europe, dur- 
ing all the month, and up to the last moment 
before going to press, we must confess the outlook 
is not very clear as to the future of the breadstuff 
and provision markets. The supply of grain in 
sight is very large — over 20,000,000 bushels ; 
freights, recently very low, are rising in anticipa- 
tion of large shipments, but 5? cents is the present 
highest charge for carrying a bushel] of grain 3,500 
miles, from New York to Liverpool, in steamships. 
Will Europe take all our surplus? Probably so, at 
the current or a little lower rates. This year’s 
wheat crop will not be an average one in Great 
Britain or Western Europe, and stocks are laid in 
ahead. 

California had a bad prospect, but copious show- 
ers have improved matters so much that a full 
average crop is now expected. Ohio and Indiana 
will not have an average wheat crop in any case. 
In most other States, the present condition of both 
winter and spring wheat is fair, with an increased 
acreage. All depends upon the weather between 
now and the end of harvest. The increased wheat 
area inthe great North-west, by reason of the im- 
tense immigration poured in there during two 
years past, is estimated at over a million acres. 
There are, of course, more mouths to consume it, 
but the surplus there will be large. 

The present outlook for the whole country is, 
that while there will be a fair average crop, there 
will not be so large a surplus of wheat, but that 
Europe will take it all at fair figures, not very high. 
Insect ravages and bad weather may put the pro- 
duct down so that higher prices may be realized, 
but it is hardly safe for farmers to speculate by hold- 
ing over their grain for better rates next autumn, 
There is undoubtedly a good deal of corn held 
back for higher prices, yet to find a market. 

It is too early to form an estimate of the next 
corn crop. There is nothing to discourage farm- 
ers from going ahead and getting in the last hill 
of corn possible, and of any other crops that can 
yet be put into the ground. 


— 


Many house-wives fall into ruts, from which 
they are only raised by discontented looks and re- 
marks at the table. The best way to remedy this 
is, to draw up a plan of fourteen breakfasts, din- 
ners, and suppers, bringing similar dishes as far 
apart as possible. Thus each morning and evening 
will bring a pleasant surprise, without any anxious 


| 
| 
| 








wondering op the part of the house-keeper as to 
what she shall provide, and without that sudden 
and unaccountable change from great abundance 
to comparative scantiness, sometimes observed on 
tables, which are usually well regulated. A. E.W. 





New Farm Implements and Appliances. 








The Morrell Acting Force Pump Co. 

We learn that Robert Morrell & Son, manufacturers of 
Patent Double and Single Acting Force Pumps and Fire 
Extinguishers, for the Household, Farm and Garden, for 
Mills, Manufactories, and Hotels, have removed their 
establishment to Summit, New Jersey. The increase in 
their business has been so great, that the facilities at Mont- 
clair were insufficient to meet the demands made upon 
them. Our readers can rely upon these Pumps and Extin- 
guishers as being what they are represented. 


The Boomer Steam Evaporator. 

Cider, Sorghum, and other saccharine liquids are now 
successfully evaporated by steam. The new invention, the 
Boomer Steam Evaporator, shown inthe engraving, is at- 
tracting considerable attention. It is claimed that by the 
combination of tne Defecator, with a system of jacketed 
pipes, this Boomer Evaporator produces a superior article 
of jellies or syrup with great rapidity. The liquid flows 
into the Defecator, and thence on tothe Evaporator ina 


continuous stream. The Defecator thoroughly cleanses,. 
and the Evaporator reduces it to the desired consistency, 
Further improvements are to be made, which, it is asserted, 
will reduce the labor required to operate the Evaporator. 


The Kriebel Steam Engines. 

These Steam Engines do away, it is claimed, with about 
one-third of the machinery anc appliances of other engines, 
They have no connecting rod. no crosshead, no eccentric 
with the necessary straps and connections to move the 
valves. The cylinder is held in position with rigid bear- 
ings, and vibrates, giving the required motion to the valve,. 


We present an illustration of the Mounted Farm Engine, of 
the Kriebel patent. It is simply a regular portable engine, 
mounted ona wagon. For further information regarding 
these engines, we would recommend our readers to write 
to the manufacturers at West Point, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
We are satisfied that these portable engines are going to 
make a great revolution in farming. 


" > oe 


Catalogues Received. 
——>— 


The number of belated Spring catalogues is so small, 
that it is not necessary to classify them. We shall not 
publish another list until the fall announcements are at 
Those first received will be earliest noticed. 

A very full list of 


hand. 

J. W. Apams, Springfield, Mass. 
fruit and ornamental nursery stock. 

H. L. Bennett, Westerville, Ohio. Describes and 
gives directions for using the Davis Stump and Rock 
Extractor. 

C. D. Brooxs, Addison. N. Y. 
ing Swing Cattle Stanchions. 

Joun A. Cote, Hustisford. Wis.. and JEwELL & Core, 
Milton, Mo. A catalogue of Poland-China and Suffolk 
Swine, giving pedigrees. 

MaTTHEW CRAwFoRD. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. prefaces 
his Strawberry catalogue with a full essay on cultivation, 

Josepn D. Fitts, Providence, R. I. Small fruit plants 
with strawberries a specialty. 

F. M. Hent & Co., Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Make the 
Stranahan Folding Canvas Boat; very useful for sports- 
men, explorers, ctc. 


Smith's Self-Adjust- 
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Max LEIcHTLIN, Baden-Baden, Germany. The at an- 
nual catalogue of this private Botanic Garden, as usual, 
presents a wonderful collection of rarities. 

Manny & Baver, St. Louis, Mo. An illustrated 
catalogue of Sorghum and Sugar Machinery. 

J. C. Nettnor, Turner Junction, Ill. General fruit 
and ornamental nursery stock. 

Cuas, F. Muta, Cincinnati, Ohio. Bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies. Publisues ** Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.” 

E. C. Newton, Batavia, Ill., describes and illustrates 
his Patent Animal Tie. 

PenN Harrow Manur’a Co., Camden, N. J. A pam- 

hlet illustrating the various forms in which the Penn 

jarrow may be used. 

M. & J. Rumery, La Porte. Ind. A ful! illustrated 
list of Portable and Traction Engines and Separators. 

J. W. SpAnewer, York, Pa. ‘Forced Feeé Distribu- 
ter” for grain drills. 

Union CHarr Works, Mottville, N. Y. An illustrated 
catalogue of Sinclair's ‘Common Sense Chairs,” prop- 
erly so-called. 
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June is the month of the raspberry bloom, and 
of white and alsike clover blossoms, and from 
these come the most beautiful and delicious 
honey. The hives now should be strong to over- 
flowing, and the bees possessed of no other im- 
pulse than to collect and store honey. But many 
bee-keepers are annoyed and perplexed at just this 
time by the bees moving in these days of richest 
harvest. 

If extracted honey is desired, the free use of 
the extractor will greatly abate the swarming im- 
pulse, if in connection with the extractor we use 
the perforated zine entrance guards, and remove 
queen cells in our weekly round of extracting. 
With the admirable machines of to-day, we have 
no trouble in extracting from combs partly filled 
with brood, and not injure the larval bees. Honey 
may be extracted just before the bees cap it, and 
thus save much labor. If the honey is kept in 
open vessels, covered with factory cloth, and ina 
dry, warm room, it will thicken, and possess all the 
excellence of extracted capped honey. If comb 
honey is desired, the bees must be strong at the 
dawn of the harvest, and without the swarming 
impulse. Successful, practical bee-men aim to 
have their bees so strong that all swarming will be 
over before the white clover harvest commences. 
Some apiarists hive new colonies on a full set of 
wired ‘‘foundation’’ frames, and so soun as the 
harvest commences, the crates, with sections, are 
put on both hives. With skill, there is but little 
trouble with second swarms. If the harvest per- 
mits, a full yield of the finest comb honey is ob- 
tained. 

When one does not wish to increase the number 
of colonies, there are two good methods to follow. 
The first way is to unite a swarm with a weak 
colony, or place it in a new hive as a separate 
colony. The second swarm is put in the hive of 
the first, after all queen cells have been destroyed. 
This colony is now as strong as before, having the 
bees and queen of a prime swarm, and the full 
store of brood of a newly swarmed colony. The 
bees’ home is changed, both as to hive and lo- 
cality, and, being satisfied, will go to work in the 
sections, if sufficient room be given them. This 
method rarely fails. In the same way the third 
swarm is hived in the old hive of the second 
swarm, and so on. In the other method, the 
swarm is put back in the old hive, and the queen 
kept caged for ten days. The queen cells are re- 
moved as soon as capped, or certainly before any 
of the queens come forth. The bees go to work 
in the sections, and, with the brood destroyed, 
they lose the desire to go toa new home. In ten 
days the queen is liberated, and brood rearing 
again commences. 

An improvement to this plan is to make a nu- 
cleus of a few bees and the old queen, which is 
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put on sa - the old hee: “The a es go 
back to the old home. The queen keeps laying, | 
and the eggs or brood can be given to the bees of 
the old colony. The queen cells are removed as 
before, and in ten days the nucleus and old colony 
are united. 
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Erratum.—The article on page 286 entitled 
‘‘The Essentials in Fertilizers,” should have been 


credited to ‘‘ The Soil of the Farm,” a volume soon to 
be published in this country. 











The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Ihresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Cold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. mae iress 


MINARD HARDER, Coblesk'l!, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 


[COMBINATION FORCE PUMP [owe ONE CENT 


<== 
Q ie Will buy a Postal Card, on 
 \@E ATOBUG ENIEAMINALOR. 2-9} Which send me your address, 

ak and I will send you full par- 
ox WETETEAR fy SYRINGE f=@| ticularsof a business at which 
many of my agents are mak- 
ing from $8 to $25 per day. Illustrated Catalogue free. 
See my advertisement on page 263 of May Agriculturist. 


P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 
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\ABBAGE PLANTS, ready June ist at $2 per 1000, 

/ $15 per_ 10,000, 1, e <p can furnish any quantity, 
Plants are fine, will send sample by mail. Ce ery plants 
ready July 1st. Tomato plants ready now. Send for price 
list to G. R. CLARK & CO., “ Florists,” Scranton, Pa, 









Everything in Dry Goods 
Wearing Apparul and 
Housekeeping ipo 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA. 


We have the largest retail stock in the United States. 
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The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, Without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soa Pp, amaze- 
ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- 
feits are not urged uponyou.k PEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE. Iicw York, 





This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
¢ is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 


+ Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE CO., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
Canvassers Wanted. 





GROCERS 
» E.FOUGERA 
BROOKLYN 
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TIS WILL MARE YOUR GOOD Wire HAPPY. 


With it she can extract the juice from 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Cranberries 
Huckleberries, Gooseberries, Elderber- 
ries, Blackberries, Cherries, Currants, 
Peaches, Plums, Tomatoes, Pineapples, 
Pears, Quinces, Gra- 
pes, Apples, &, < 


It discharges 


is given 


FREE 


to every customer 


















Most Hardware Merchants keep them, 
and we prefer your purchasing of 
them, but ifyou can’t find one, send 
your money to us, and we'll send it 
/ to you by the next FAST TRAIN, 
Y Andthen yourGOOD WIFEcan mako 
you happy with WINES, JELLIES, 
~ FRUIT BUTTERS, & SYRUPS, 


from anything 


dO WITH JUICE IN IT. 


) PRICE 


IS ONLY 


$B3.00 


Asa Lard ; press it has no equal. 


ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. of PA., 


Third and Dauphin Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Sendfor ¢ 
Cataiogys hi 


Prices. 


ATLAS 


™ INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. Se As 


ENGINE 4 ) 
WORKS £4. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES 
/ AND BOILERS, 
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The Famous ooren, Traction Engine or Road Locomo- 
tive—The Locomotive Uprizht Engine—Boilers—Saw-Mills, | 
and the well-known Geiser Selferegulating Grain | 
Separator, &c. In first-class workmanship and material— | 
Simplicity in construction and ease of management, we 
chelena re the world. Have won the Highest P “>. ever 
Offered In the U.S. ($500 in Gold at Cincinnati in 188 

Have never been beaten in a test of merit. 

For Information in Detail address 

THE _ GEISER W’F’G. CO. | 
Waynesboro, Franklin ‘bo., Pa. 


THE KRIEBEL 


FARM 


< 2 erie 


Write for Catalogue to 
>) WEST MROINT ENGINE & 
West P vint, Mont’y Co., Pa. 








Bookwalter Engine. 
Especially adapted for Dairies, 
Creameries, and Farm purposes. 
Can be used for years without any 
repairs. Some 8,000 in actual use. 
Not one ever explode d. Can be run 
by any one of ordinary intelligence. 
Every Engine complete, ready to 
use as soon as received. No Engine 
built so good and so low in price. 

Horse-Pow er. 
on at 
or) “ s 
g's ee — 

{iius res ated C atalogues Free 
JAMES LEFFEL &CO., 

New York City, or Springfield, Ohio. 
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TrTHACA 
Portable Engine. 


STRONG, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL, SAFE. 


Ww rite for prices, addressing the manufacturers, —_— 
Lb AMS BROTHERS, Ithaca, N. Y. 
eothen this paper. 








‘Hege s Improved Circular Saw Mills. 
With universal Log Beam, £9 
Rectilinear, simultaneous So z 
Set works, and Double == 
Eccentric Friction Feed. 


Send for 
CIRCULARS. 


a 
mf 


"MOL 8 


Unexcelled for Ac- 
curacy & Durability. 


a “S8BI9-7919 Ps 
* -H10M 


Salem “fron Works, 


nufactured by Salem, N 
ELFAST MACHINE Wors, Belfast’ Me. 


Also by the 


wt 


1 


= 
° 
. 





aamen: TAYLOR MFC. CO. 


(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 


w =eme We Manufacture the Stover Pumpin 
Windmill, as well as Geared Windmills ng 
all sizes, for sunning Grinders, Shellers 

Saws. ete. lso Feed Grinders, operate 

by Pur mping » Windentlis Corn and Cob 

-faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul- 

Write for C attalogue and Agencies. 
FREEPORT MACHINE $e;. 
Freeport, Ill., U. 8. A. 





Douhle 


i! tivar v 


PAIGE MTG CO. 


Builders of the most suc- 
cessful dry 
STEAM 

AGRICULTURAL 

ENGINES 

THE MINIMUM OF 

LIGHTWESS. 

Greatest amount of power 

~ fora given size. The only 

substantial and seonem- 

e 


( arry in stock stationary 


engines and boilers from 3 to 125 horse power. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


PAIGE MTG CO. PAINESVILLE, 0. 


340, 342 State St. 


cal oreo before 





** Too much cannot be saidin favor of KEMP'S 
MANURE SPREADER as a Farm Implement. 
It not only exceeds any of them for labor saving, 
but the quality of work: alone over hand work, wii! 
in a short time repay the farmer the price of it. 
Last season 1 used it to spread 125 loads of manure 
and am fully satisfied that my crops were increased 
25 per cent; the even distribution and fine pulveri- 
zation giving the crops an early start and uniform 


growth.” See page 309. 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


‘siete WIND MILL 


SEARS Ist VSS. 


GUARANTEED 


Superior t 


o any other make, ¥ 

17 Sizos-1 to 40 H. Power 

Adopted by U.S. OV. 

at forts and garrisons 

and by all leading R. S 

R. Cos. of this and SS ‘ 

other Countries, <i 
Also, the 


Celebrated I X L Feed Mill, 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
rate of 6 to 25 bushels per hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used, Send for Catalogue and Price- Vist. Address 


U.S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO.. BATAVIA ILL. 
The Watertown 


WIMDMILL 


rHE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 


catalogue 

H._H. BABCOCK 
BUGGY CO.. 

Successors to H. H. Babcock 

& Sons, Watertown, N. 





SeRFERTN 





IN USE IN at ERY State and Territory of 
.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 
ee: made by us for 15 years,and has 
never blown down without tower 
bre aking: a record noother mill can 
Siow. MILLS SENT ON 80 DAYS TEST 
TRI AL. BEST FEE 
SHELLERS, ETC. 
WANTED in all unassigned territory. e 
} alo; ae free. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
»FEED MILLOO.,Bataria, ‘anh oon 


THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self. 








feguiating Wind Mill made. F ali 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All W ind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.,, 
Agents wante |. Mishawaka, Ind, 


AGRIC ULL URIST. 














Patented, July, 1379, 
ll 


DeereCultivator 


THE BEST OULTIVATOR MADE. 


TRADE trace 
MOLINE. LLLe 


Its Success in Every Market where intro- 
duced bears out this claim. 


A farmer can plow two acres more corn per day 
with it, than with the ordinary Cultivator. Cando 
peed work much better and easier than with any 
other. 

Its merits understood, you can not afford to vn 4 
any other of the man Spring Cultivators, whic 
the success of this Cultivator ave brought out io 
the past year or two. 

Send for Diary, FREE. 


DEERE & CO., MO ine, [LL 


HENCH’S 


Riding or Walking Corn and Fallow 
CULTIVATOR. 
With double Row Corn Planter 


and Fertilizer Attachments 
complete in one Machine. 





THE KING OF THE CORN-FI ELD, 


Thousands in use giving entire satisfaction. The demand 
already this season is three times as large as least year. 

Reliable agents wanted in all unoccupied territory. Man- 
ufactured at York, Pa., and Orrville, Ohio. 


Send for catalogue mailed free. Address, 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa. 


Carpenter Saws 


Or any other kind, you can file yourself with our New 
Machine so that it will cut Better than Ever. The 
teeth will all rome of equal size and shape. Sent free 
on Receipt of $2.50 to any part of the United ites, 
Illustrated Circulars free. Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


THE ROSS 


Ensilage and Fodder Cut- 
ters GIANTS, LITTLE Gl- 
ANTS, and “ SPECIALS,” 
for En-ilage,Stock- raisers, 
== Dairymen, ete.,etc. Guar- 
H anteed superior to every 
} other make. Immense 
weight, strength, and ca- 
pacity. In successful op- 
eration in every part of 
the country. Wiilcut from 
two to four times as fast as any other make. Have Ross 
Safety Fly-wheel, Extensible Joints, and all the latest im- 
provements. The oniy Cutters quaranteed to stand the 
severe work of Ensilage and cut fast. Send for illustrated 
circular and handsome L ithograph 
ROss & CO., Fulton, Oswego Co., N. Y. 
ea Mention American yin Rng 











1883. | 


-— 
-_ 


SHIPPERS OF MILK, ATTENTION! 


WARREN MILK BODTLES, 


PATENTZD MARCH 23d, 1880. 


Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns, 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 
Warren Glass Works Co. 
A Me 
72 Murray St., 

NEW YORK. 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 















Made in FOUR STYLES, all 
sizes for Dairy or Factory use. 

Their superiority demon- 
strated. 


— success Without a par- 


“are 20,900 ip —_ aoe 
They are SELF-SKIMM 
Five GOLD MEDAL. ‘8 and 
Seven SILVER EDALS 
for superiority. neice MORE 
CREAM, MAKE BETTER PUTTER. 
\ DAVIS SWING CHURNS, 
EUREKA BUTTER WORKERS, 
and NESBITT BUTTER PRINTERS. Full line ot Butter 
Factory Suj pplies. 
g2> Send postal for circulars and testimonials. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
square BOX VILEAS 


Cheapest and Best, Noin- 
side fixtures, and always reliable. 
Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 
Worker made. _ Best material 
used, and every Churnand Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as 
mM represent-d. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
Send ae for Circulars. 


: AGENTS WANTED. 
CURTIS, ‘Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


STAR GHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 








& 


CORNISH 





and bound with Gal- 
vanized Iron Hvops. 
Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 
3 CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
— ty Pa. 
9 


ERY 


Sis 
mee pa Sie eri GOOD 












Simplest aan Bests 


— yes 








gents Wanted. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


Most Effective and Convenient, also 
Power Workers, pe Printers, { 


Shi ping Boxe 8, et 
DOG Pow ERS 


Write for “a? ic atalogue. 


Ayo. 
26 8. i6th “t., RE 10, Pa. 


THE FATRLAMB SISTA 


—oFr— 
CATHERING CREAM ff 
Ano MAKING BUTTER 4 


Davis& 
FAIRLAMB f 


Manufacturers of 
und Dealersin 


CREAMERY 
SUPPLIES. 


200 Cans sent on trial. - 
170 Lake St., CHICAGO. Send for Catalogues 


Moseley’s Cabinet Creamery. 
Creamery & Refrigerator 


COMBINED. 

Sizes for one cow to fifty. 

For families, large and small 
dairies, factories, and for the 
cream-gathering system; for 
hotels, restaurants, boarding 
schools, and like institutions. 

Ad pted for summer and 
winter dairying. Used either 
with or without ice. 

Sold strictly on its merits; 

warranted as renresented. 
; AGENTS WANTED. 
















, For Circulars address 
MOSELEY & STODDARD WN’ f’g Co., Poultney, Vt. 


Made of White Cedar | 





AMERICAN AGRICULTU REST. 























ADVANTAGES: 


. perry 

Largely Increased Amount of Butter. 

Great Saving of Ice. 

Improved Quality of both Butter and 
Skimmed Milk. 

Economy of Room and Reduction of 
Expense in Conducting the Cream- 
ery. 


DANISH-WESTON CENTRIFUGAL MILK SEPARATOR. 


WiLL SAVE 


ITs Cc 1¢ py. 1s & 
New Milk fed in, and Cream and Skimmed Milk drawn off continuously. 


THREE MONTHS. 
Over One Thousand in Constant Use. 


IN 


PHILADELPHIA CREAMERY SUPPLY CO. (Limited.) 


| Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


1140 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ACME EVAPORATOR. 








STRAW-BINDERS, 
CONFECTIONERIES DRIED BY 

The Best, the Cheapest, Greatest Capacity for least Labor and Fuel. 
Burning or Browning of Fruit—No Danger from Fire. 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, 


—= 
= =S= 


AND LEATHER BOARDS, 
STEAM-HEAT. 





No 
SEND FOR PARTICULARS. 


STEAM-HEAT EVAPORATOR CO., Charlotte, Mich. 





FRUIT Pamphlet free. This wonderful ——_ 
Drier awarded the highest prizes. Is the 

DRIER most profitable Drier in use. 
¢®8 DEITZ MANUF’G CO., Chambersburg, Pa. 





HOUSEKEEPER S, ATTENTION! 








.; UNION = The Improved 
— CHURN. 
R2 mn 
aa a me 
= = sewing Machine ae 
aio 
& = oh 
ss il Rae 
Ss SP 
= — 
= tat 
os 2132 
> Sime 
72) = e : 
= It 
Ka Is the Best and = B te Werryeet ce ss | 
i Handsomest ~~ *send for Cireu ars with full 
a Made. p= | details of either or both these 
Agents Wanted. <*#articles to the 





UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


ENTENIAL AND GRAND PARIS WORLDS FAIR PRIZES AND 
ALL THE U.S. STATE FAIR PREMIUMS IN 1877 & 1878. 


$n Lae a 


: oak Tas 
YANO Bates wice J sf raat 
5, 1s ee 








>. 











“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


SAW-MILLS, 


aston til R ES Fi aS: e Clover Hullers 


(Suited toall sections.) Write for F REE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 





EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Treptee on improved methods 
SENT FREE. onderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address 


AMERICAN MANUF’G C€0., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





American Fruit Drier, 


| THE PNEUMATIC 


Fruit Drier 


2ETAINS THE NATURAL FRUIT FLAVOR. 
THE MOST RAPID EVAFORAT ION WITH NO FEAR 
OF BURNING OR SCORCHIN 
Made in = — ~ — oe = tory a ie 
df criptive circulars and tes 
se ERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








Fountain 


ijCarriages, etc. Protects buildings 
rom fire, & — vines, etc. from 
nsects, acta Botate —— and canker- 
=) o Dwelling, Somtry 
To mene Factory should be 
out the Fountain 


WHITMAN'S, 
Foy NTAIN, 
PUMP 
Adapted to| 
Many Uses, 


amp 
Send for large fllustrated 
Circular. J. A.W hitman, Pat- 
aud Mfr. Providence R.1. 








For the New 


AGENTS WANTED stzcsce. 


Price $1.00 per copy. Sample Copy to any person who 
will mention the Aggicu LTURIST for Sixty Cents, Price 
to Agents 87.20 per Dozen, or One Hundred for 850.00. 
It is the best Dollar Dictionary ever published and a 
an immense sale. Send for a dozen and give them atria 

| Send Registered Letter or Post Office Money Order. 

48 PAGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


| WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 


122 Nassau Street, New York. 





[| JUNE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


‘OR. J ENT STAMPS AON 











weit FOR 50 CENTS, and 
g you the Knife free, 

ffer made to introduce 
Lye elegant cards. Agents 
Wanted. Agents 

, sample book 25e, 

U.s. Card Co., 
Centerbroek, 


Conn. 
we »- 


50 New and Elegant Hand Bouquet,Pond Lily,Horse Shoe, | x AME RICAN RUBBE R PAIN qT. 


Lily of the Vall &c., Card > on, ie. Sample | 8 
Book free with #1 orden” tar Card’Co, Clint a | » A et. E. BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, l0c., “* pela. i 
. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Chromo Visiting Cards. no 2 alike, for 183, name on, 
and Illustrated Premium List, 10c. ; warranted best 
sold. Agents wanted. L. JONES & CO.,.Nassau,N.Y. 





terete a ame 'e: 
signs; “Bird, Floral, Gold Panel, German, French- 
Italian and Oriental Views, summer, winter, moon, 
light and marine scenes, a!! in beautiful colors on superfine 
enameled board, with yournamein fancy script type, 10e. A 30 
page illustrated Premium List sent with each order. Agents 
make +e er cent. Full particulars and samples for 3c. stamp, 

"AX TON PRINTING CO., Northford, : Conn. 


snd & packs ef“ 











Star Card Co., lintonville, Conn. 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “ The American 
Rubber Paint,” writes: 

Of late years several substitutes for the ordins ary Lead and Oil paint have 
been introduced. One of the successful ones of this kind is the American 
Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 

I Greens, for Window Blinds, etc.. $2.50 per Gal. 
x Other Shades, including White and Black 1.50 “ 
| Roof Paint, Water Proof ; 1.00 sie 
SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. : ; } Until July ist, 1883, will allow a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
” : | ‘Se —— - of five gallons and upwards, accompanied by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 


K() New and Beautiful Cc HROMO CARDS name by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 
4s It 








30 Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name on, 10c. Sample 
300k, 25c. 30 assorted Reward Cards, beautiful de- 
signs, 10 cents, 











in New Type and an page, Gilt after a proper trial the Paint is not all that it is represented to be, I will return 
Bound FL OWA L AU TOU APH AL BU M, all the money, or repaint the building at my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 


f 2 > . . ‘ 
orlicts. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn iiediieae aie 














Lovely Moss-lRose, Birds, Mottoes, Lilies, Winter 
& Moonlight Scenes; all beautiful ¢ hromo C ards, 
name on, 10c. tna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 





ARD COLLECTORS «end 12 cents in 


postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm. 
M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Bi de 
Printed on 25 Gold Be rel Fdge Carda, 10c. 
or 50 Extra large Chromos in 9 colors, (xxx board) 
F rench & Swiss F lorals, Motto Remembrance & 
a Cards, in fancy script type, 10c. 14 packs @1.00, Our Beau- 
tiful b ar | Same le Album <" S83 wi th Illustrated Premium List, 
Li 


. M. FOOTE, Northford, Ct. 





Price st, &e. 2 


redu 





Catalogue ot works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on application. 
Aedress PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


psn OR PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 





CATALOGUE NOW READY. 

Bargains in new and standard books in 
t every department of literature. 30 

to 50 per cent discount. The 

lowest-priced and most useful cata- 7 r 

logue of books issued byant y bookseller i 


CLEARANCE in the United States. Will be mailed CL ey! ! — Mt = 
tree (0 ta et AURIAT. THIS CUT REPRESENTS LAYING OVER ROUCH BOARDS OUR 


301-305 WASHINGTON ST., BosTON. 
(oP @ ( gAcke sad ds af U B B E Rr R 0O FE f RM G 
IN THE UNITED STATES, 
. THAT ANY ONE CAN PUT ON. 


Just Published. Elegantly Illustrated, 180 pages, 
cloth, $1.50. Minute directions how to raise, cure and Costs only $3.25 per square, 10x10 feet, and will last a life-time on steep or flat roofs. 
weserve hope, aoe Gerjan ietisde. ete SEND FOR OUR BOOK OF 20 PAGES CONTAINING REFERENCES AND PRICES. SAMPLES FREE. 
t free. ie INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING COMPANY, 
EEKER & CO,, Waterville, N. Y. No. 155 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


tions, with table of content. sent 


The Best Portable Steam Drill- 

Willsend prepaid to any address their 
er in the world for drilling Ye BAND oasis UE, 
Artesian and Ordinary Water - 1333, 200 oe (210 Engravings 

l1s 7 of instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Wells. Test Wells for Pompons, Epaulets, é Cap amps, 
Minerals, Air Holes for 


Stands. Drum Major's Staffs, and 
Mines, Oil Wells and Hats, Sundry Band Outfits, Repalring 
Pipe-driving can be set up 


i; Msterials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
anywhere in one hour. 








OPERA GLASSES Spectacles, Telescopes, x —— 
Microscopes, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for amateurs, &c. Ro & J. BECK, 
osou acturing Opticians, Philadelphia, Pa. 
@@ Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. 2! 








AGENTS WANTED to take orders for our 


LEGANT PORTRAIT 


made from amall pictures of all kinds. Send 
for terms. §.C. Tallman & Co. Auburn, N.Y. 





sea for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue 


BIG P AY ‘ ris’ , introducing BUCKEYE paren Sos oy em 


It will churn with ¥ 
less power, and make more butter than any other churn 
now on the market. Addre 

BUCKEYE CHURN CO., "Republic, Seneca Co., Ohio. 


AAliSic c= 


Lo Ratetata’ 

C space illustrated catalogue, w ith 

words and music of 26 popular 

JC wert handsome decoratedplaque, 

all 9! 12c. 100 choice songs, words, music, 
andaccompaniments; or, 100 popular Pieces 


for Piano or Organ, all full sheet musicsize, 
50c. Diamond School for Violin, 558 pieces, 50c. 
Comic, English, Ethiopian, Home, Irish, Old, Opera, 
Pupular, Scotch and Sentimental songs, words and 
music, 100 of each, 30c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 
jigs, reels, breakdowns, &c., for piano or organ, We. 
M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


KKKK* XE 


Good Literature, 


An Eclectic, Literary Weekly. 


Subscription Price, $1.50 a Year. 





AGENTS WANTED. 

















Send for chamae,t Netalonnes 8 of Music, &c. 
McTammany Organette Co., Worcester, Mass. 





Send for Circulars and Price-List. 





The AUTOMATIC POCKET 
A djusts itself in the pocket ; notrou- 
; excludes dust ; holds the watch 
secure ; protects the case from dent- 
ing, scratching and wearing. Every 
person havingatatch should hareone 
The only reliablewatch pocket. Sent 


for 30c.by the Automatic Pocket 
ESTABLISHED 1584. NO PATENT! NO PaY? Market St. Philadeiphia,Pa, 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- et} 10.517 
pounds, Designs and Labels, All preli- = State size of watch. Agents wanted 
Zoipesd ” examinations as to patentability 
f inventions tree. Oar Guide for Outala- HE CINCINNATI SCHOOL OF PHONOG- 
ing Patents” is sent free everswher RAPHY. Send for descriptive circular to Jerome B. 
SAires SEU RAGES & C8., Sen een, BC Howard. Principal, No. 23 Gazette Bldg. Cincinnati, O. 


K. P. S. D. Co., Limited, atieeen, Pa. 

















It gives the best articles from the English periodicals ; 
reviews of the leading new books, with extracts from them; 
full literary intelligence, and questions and answers on a 
multitude of topics relating to books and reading. 

Send 10 cents for three Specimen Copies and 

Descriptive Premium List. 

— Canvassers want ed in every town, and the most liberal 

inducemen nts offered 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





Delivered in any part of the United 

) States at Boston Prices. CATALOGUES 
gt FREE, also when desired samples 

ress Goods, Silks, Woollens, from 

he: largest and finest stock in this 


BY MATL. ‘ardan Marsh & Go.{ "exter 


! 
| Books on Hygiene, Physical Culture, Sociology, 
Government of Children, etc. 
THE HERALD OF HEALTH. pontay. #1 per year. 
HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN an? THE Any RE OF NER- 
VOUSNESS. By M. L. Holbrook, 
EATING FOR STRENGTH. By x i. Hol iprook, M.D. $1. 
LIVER COMPLAINT, MENTAL DYSPEPSIA, AND 
HEADACHE, Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. #1. 
M. Ile Holbrook. Nos. i3 and 15 Laight Street, N. Y. 





1 ORRIN VRE ALAS 


Sekar somal 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 














~' \ 


**The Magic Wand * 
and Medical Guide.” 


It comes in our way to see the announcements 
of a class of books, the existence even of which is 
unknown to a large share of the community. These 
books have various titles, one of which is given 
above, and they profess to impart a long list of 
valuable secrets, and give recipes for making the 
precious metals, and for doing other things equally 
wonderful. No doubt these books sell, as their 
contents, according to the circulars, can not fail to 
be attractive to thoughtless young people and to 
ignorant and credulous older ones. A sensible 
person, on reading the contents, will say: ‘‘If any 
one of a dozen of these things, which the book 
teaches, is true, this chap should be a millionaire, 
and not tell all about it, at the paltry price of $1 or 
50 cents for the book.” 

AMZI L. SCHOFIELD. 

You who live in Connecticut, what do you think 
of this view of the case? Why, instead of peddling 
this ‘‘ Wand ”’ for 50 cents, are you not one of those 
favored ones referred to in your prospectus, when 
you say:'‘*Thousands are Yearly Becoming 
Wealthy Without Labor.”? Amzi, why do you 
“labor”? to sell this book, spending your means on 
printing, postage-stamps, and all that, when you 
can become ‘‘ Wealthy without Labor?” Amz, 
we fear that you lack faith, Why will you 
sell your ‘‘Pure Syrup process” and others, 
making ‘A list of five of the best money-making 
Secrets in the World, All for One Dollar ?’? Why 
will you sell this book, full of secrets as are secrets, 
for 50 cents? You say of this very book: ‘‘It 
teaches how to extract gold out of all dirt, sand, 
gravel, etc., by a new chemical and very cheap 
process. Amzi, there is any quantity of “ dirt, 
sand, gravel,’’ and we think some ‘‘ etc.” in Con- 
necticut. 





‘‘ THIS MAGIC WAND,” 
a most absurd farrago of nonsence, is a fair sample 
of a number of books (often the same book witha 
different title) that are being clandestinely offered 
all over the country. Anything more pernicious 
to be placed in the hands of imaginative youth can 
not be conceived, especially the portion relating to 
the cure of diseases by ‘‘ magical, celestial and 
sympathetic means.’’ Here are five closely printed 
pages, setting forth what the book teaches. The 
whole would be a fit subject for ridicule, were it 
not that such books fall only into the hands of the 
young and ignorant, and being books of ‘‘ Secrets,” 
are concealed from parents and others. 
FARMERS ARE NOT FORGOTTEN 
in all the “teachings” of this book. They are 
taught how to make manure ‘by a new, cheap, 
and easy process,’’ at one-fourth the usual cost. 
‘Tt teaches how to raise the most abundant crops, 
even treble crops, of grain, grass, fruits, etc., 
ete., with not a twentieth part of the usual labor 
and expense—in fact, scarceiy any labor or ex- 
pense.’? Connecticut farmers, this is what you 
want—crops with ‘ scarcely any labor or expense.”’ 
Go to Amzi L. Schofield, and put him at once at 
the head of your Board of Agriculture. Amzi’s 
book teaches how, by burning certain chemical and 
vegetable substances, to cause rain, thunder, and 
lightning.”” Let us hear of no more injury to the 
tobacco and other crops by drouth. 
THE GREATEST AGRICULTURAL SECRET 


is this: “It teaches how to make a pumpkin, 





*Persons sending us inquiries or information concern- 
ing this department, will piease state the fact in their 
letters, if they do not desire their names mentioned. 





{ cities. 
| general principles. 





squash, potatoes, melons, etc., to so closely resem- 
ble a human being’s face and features, as that no 
one can tell the difference, except in the different 
substances.’? Amzi, don’t try if it will work in 
the other direction, and make the human head re- 
semble the pumpkin—you may not be able to 
break the charm. 
SOME VERY DANGEROUS TEACHINGS 


are given. ‘‘It teaches how to cause the human 
spirit to pass out of a living body, and to do cer- 
tain mysterious things while absent, and to return 
at will.’?...iIt teaches ‘‘how to make any one 
imagine they (!) are a monkey, pig, horse, cow, 
cat, sheep, bird, fish, etc., and how, while under 
these influences, to imitate all these creatures.’’ 
Amzi, the donkey is omitted—but you don’t need 
to ‘‘imagine’’ in that case. But what a dangerous 
teaching this must be, when we are told that, 
‘‘Clergymen, while preaching, lawyers, while 
pleading, judges, while on the bench, ladies, while 
dancing or walking in the street, may all be thus 
easily acted upon, and made to burst out into the 
wildest and most joyous freaks of laughter, to 
jump upon the people’s backs (oh, Amzi !), to turn 
somersaults, ete.” Amzi—just think of it—and 
yet yours is ‘‘the land of steady habits’?! There 
are other equally unsafe teachings, such as “how 
to produce tie most delightful sensations over any 
one or any number of people, at any time or place, 
so that they will not know what you or themselves 
are doing.’’ Amzi L. Schofield, do you know 
what you ‘are doing?’ You are engaged in the 
sale of a most corrupt, lying, pernicious book, 
and your name properly belongs to the official list 
of ‘“ frauds.”’ 


A Diphtheria Remedy. 


Circulars of a ‘‘ Diphtheria Remedy ”’ are sent for 
our opinion. We might briefly express it by 
“don’t.”’ If there is any one in the whole list of 
diseases that should not be trifled with, it is Diph- 
theria. Its progress 1s so rapid and its termination 
so often fatal, that one should not dare to dally 
with it, especially by giving secret nostrums. Every 
family should keep Chlorate of Potash at hand. 
At the first indication of pain in the throat, especi- 
ally if white patches are seen, use a gargle, made 
by stirring a large teaspoonful of the Chlorate in a 
tumblerful of cold water. Use this every half 
hour—no matter if some is swallowed—and send 
for the doctor at once. There must be no delay. 
Use no secret remedy, no matter how many or how 
strong may be the ‘‘ certificates." These remarks 
apply to every and all secret remedies, but we look 
upon the one in question as a little more con- 
temptible than the rest, as the circular says : ‘‘This 
Remedy 1s a Wonderful Cure-All.””—Put the life 
of « child at the mercy of an unknown compound, 
the recipe for which was procured by an unknown 
“wandering foreigner !’’ Can a parent dare to do 
this !”” 


Buying and Selling. 


The desire for ‘‘a bargain,” to get something for 
less than it is really worth, seems to be general, 
and a knowledge of this trait of human nature is 
at the bottom of many of the successful swindles 
of the day. A few years ago, there was a “‘ parcels 
sale’? operated in Chicago and other Western 
We cautioned our readers against it on 
After a while it collapsed, and 
many are still waiting for their goods or their 
money... Just now some chaps are ‘ operating” 
in the Missouri towns. They sell only in bills of 
$75—for certain pieces of beaver cloth, and numer- 
ous other pieces of dry goods are ‘thrown in.” 
Weare told that the chaps claim to be selling 
‘¢ under the remnant act ’°—whatever that may be, 
and ‘‘ are very slick-tongued’’—which we can readi- 
ly believe. There is one very safe rule in all such 
cases: Avoid with suspicion all unusual methods 
of selling goods of any kind, and where unusual 
conditions—rules, the utility of which is not mani- 
rest—are imposed, it is safe to assume that they 
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to sell it. 

















mystery about buying and selling. There are the 
goods, the price is so and so; take the goods and 
pay the money, or keep the money and let the 
goods go. All beyond this is suspicious. So with 
sales claimed to be made by coupons and certificates, 
which are sent with circulars, or to be cut out of 
newspapers. They are all unnecessary and ail 
suspicious. Some silver ware and cutlery dealers 
in Boston, and jewellers in other cities are working 
this ‘‘coupon’”’ business. To those who ask our 
advice as to these dealers, we would say, do not be 
tempted by any offer to buy any of their wares, 
unless you really need them. In buying plated 
ware and cutlery, recollect that these are standard 
articles, and there is very little difference, the 
country through, for goods of the same quality. 
If an article is offered much below the regular 
price, it is safe to assume that the quality is below 
the standard also. The purchaser of silver plate 
is entirely at the mercy of the seller. The thinnest 
plate is made to look as well asthe best. There 
are honest makers of plate, who give all the silver 
that the price will allow. The cheapest is usually 
the dearest. One does not need to buy plate many 
times in a life-time, and it is worth while to pur- 
chase a good article, which can be had of those 
who are known as honest and reliable dealers. 


Spotted Horses or Ponies. 


There is a ranche in Bexar Co., Texas, which the 
proprietor claims to be: ‘‘ The only Ranche on the 
Globe where Spotted and Fancy Colored Ponies are 
Bred exclusively.”’ It appears to be a ranche de- 
voted to a ‘spotted ’’ business generally, and ap- 
parently gets its income, not so much from the 
sales of ‘‘ perfect pets,’* and “little beauties,” as. 
from selling small pieces of printed paper at an 
exhorbitant price. The ‘‘ranchero”’ announces in 
his circular that: “it will be useless to write, 
under any pretext or excuse, in regard to our 
stock, unless the amount [$1] is enclosed, as no 
answer will be made.” But we have evidence that 
‘Canswer’’ is made, and when no money is sent. 
There was a chance of yet getting a dollar, and he 
wrote. The eleven-year-old daughter of one cf our 
Connecticut friends, saw the advertisement of this 
Spotted Ranche, and sent a letter of inquiry. In 
due time a written answer, needlessly long for a 
business document, was received. In the early parts 
of the letter the little girl is advised to send for “‘a 
general descriptive list,” and the reply ends by 
referring to the outside of the sheet ‘‘ where I give 
my reasons for charging for a general descriptive 
list, from this rule J never deviate. Full particulars 
and all details will be sent if you send for general 
list.’ This whole letter shows, not so much a de- 
sire to sell ponies, as to get a dollar for a ‘‘ descrip- 
tive list.’’ The little girls’ father having giving her 
a dollar (of which he sees the folly, and asks us to 
not give his name as one of ‘‘the defrauded’), 
she sent for the “‘list.”” We have this document 
at hand, and must say that it is the smallest dollar’s. 
worth of print we ever saw. It is appropriately 
called ‘‘general,”’ but there is nothing like a “‘ list ”” 
about it. It describes in the most ‘“ general” 
terms four classes of ponies, and gives the prices 
no more definitely than to say of one class: “Price 
on the Ranche $75 to $200 per head,” and so on. 
This document has a little over half the number of 
words contained in this column of the American 
Agriculturist. Having seen this ‘‘ General Descrip- 
tive List,’’ we do not wonder at the anxiety shown 
Disposing of this slip of paper at a dc!- 
lar, must be more profitable than selling ‘‘ Spotted 
Horses and Ponies’’ at any price. If this peculiar 
dealer really has any ponies, ‘spotted ” or other, 
for sale, we advise him to charge such prices as 
will cover the ordinary expenses of doing business, 
and not charge $1 for a miserable so-called 
‘“list,’ which tells very little. It is weil, even in 
Bexar Co., to avoid ‘‘ the appearance of evil.”’ 


The Returned Californian. 
Some twenty-five years ago, the returned Cali- 


| fornian was frequently a conspicuous figure in our 


conceal some catch or trick. There should be no | streets. The bronzed face, untrimmed beard and 
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the hardships and exposures of the mining camp. 
Those ‘California days’’ brought their peculiar 
swindles; some of these had the returned miner 
as their intended victim, and others grew out of 
that state of public feeling which invested every- 
thing related to the ‘* Golden State” with a sort of 
gilded halo. Conspicuous in this latter class was 
THE GOLD BRICK SWINDLE, 
which, with many others, had long ago passed into 
the limbo of things forgotten. We should not 
have been more surprised to meet a typical re- 
turned Californian on the street, than we were to 
learn that a swindler had been arrested for reviv- 
ing the gold brick game. In the early mining 
days, various private establishments in California 
bought gold in the crude form of dust, nuggets, 
etc., and cast it into blocks, in which form it could 
be transported without loss. From this shape and 
size, these blocks were known as ‘ gold _ bricks,”’ 
and were used for remittances, being the form 
in which gold was bought and sold. The brick 
swindle was managed thus: a pretended Cali- 
fornian advertised bullion at a bargain. To those 
who applied, he represented that he wished to turn 
his bricks into cash at once. Rather than wait for 
the slow routine of the assay office, he would sell 
at a large sacrifice, as he wished to go home to his 
family. If the customer had any doubt of the 
value of the bullion, a piece was chipped or 
sawed off from a corner of a brick, and the two 
went toa jeweller or other expert, who pronounced 
upon the quality of the gold. The bargain being 
made, the purchaser, when he reached home, found 
that his bricks were some common metal, plated 
on the surface, having but little gold about them, 
save at the corner especially prepared for sam- 
pling. A chap with many aliases has been trying 
the old trick, advertising wonderful ‘ Business 
Opportunities,’ which offered great returus for 
moderate investments. This case is one of many 
illustrations of the wisdom of the law 

PREVENTING FRAUDULENT USE OF THE MAILS. 

One of the gold brick chap’s correspondents, 
discovering that the scheme was a swindle, made a 
complaint, and the swindler now finds himself 
committed by a U.8. Marshal, to await his trial 
for the use of the mails for the purpose of de- 
frauding. 

THE REPEAL OF THE LAW. 

The law which allows the Postmaster General to 
stop letters, and to prevent the payment of money 
orders to parties otticially recorded as ‘‘ Frauds,”’ 
is every now and then threatened. As the lottery 
managers, with abundant capital to employ lob- 
byists, were unable to effect this, long before the 
great utility of the law had been established, there 
is little probability that any later attempts will 
succeed. It is the only barrier between the public 
and a horde of swindlers, and has broken up a 
vast number of schemes which could not be 
reached in any other manner. This is notably the 
case with 

THE COUNTERFEIT MONEY SWINDLE, 

also known as the ‘‘Saw-dust Swindle.”’ As we 
have already shown, there is no counterfeit money 
in the case, and the rascals could not be punished 
for issuing it. The present law prevents the swin- 
dlers from offering it, and their “ occupation’s 


gone.”’ 


Lightning Rods aud Rodders. 


The * Lightning Bug,” as it is popularly called, 
is not more characteristic of midsummer than is 
the Lightning Humbug of earlysummer. As soon 
as the roads are passable the ‘‘ Rodder”’ is on them. 
We say ‘* The Rodder,”’ in the generic sense, as we 
would speak of *‘the tramp,’ and the like. While 
no locality can claim entire immunity from them, 
they, like malaria, prevail more in agiven State in 
certain years than in others. But a few years ago, 
the majority of the complaints came from Missouri 
and the adjoining States. Indications now seem to 
point to Indiana as the favored ground. The busi- 
ness is well systematized. The advance-guard is 


hair, and a strange costume, all told the story of | 
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in light traveliing order. These chaps, for there 
are usually two of them, go in advance of the 
actual Rodders, who do the work. 
TO TAKE THE ORDERS 
is their business, and well do they understand it. 
Before the order can be taken, the owner must 
be convinced that his house needs rodding, and 
here is where the skill is displayed. Any one can 
put up a lightning rod, but it takes a man of talent 
to convince the owner that the safety of his house 
depends upon having one, and very soon, too. The 
fellow can tell off-hand the number of houses and 
barns in the State or county that have been struck 
in the past five years; the value of property de- 
stroyed, and, moreover, can show that any building 
struck by lightning in spite of the rod, was not fur- 
nished with his particular rod, but that other 
patent, which was worse than no rod. Some men 
he approaches with the economical showing, if the 
owner has the appearance of a reading man, his rods 
are at once ‘ conductors,’’ and he talks about 
‘*dispersion,’’ ‘‘induction,’’ and such matters, as 
learnedly as if he were on the best possible terms 
with what he ealls the “ flooed.”? He is only too 
glad to find no one at home but the women folks. 
He then deals in statistics of deaths by lightning— 
shows how large a proportion are of children, and 
by the time the man of the house, who has been 
sent for, makes his appearance, the question is 
practically settled. The rod is so much a foot, will 
take so many feet, the mental calculation is soon 
made, and 
AN ORDER FOR THE ROD IS SIGNED. 


Just here is the fatal mistake. The culminating 
point in every form of swindle, its end and aim is 
to get the signature. The name given, there is no 
more time spent at the house. The next place is 
visited, and the performance is repeated with any 
needed variations. Inaweek ortwo along come 
the operators with a heavy load of rods, and soon 
the side of the home-like house look like a magni- 
fied gridiron, while the roof is covered with points 
like an enormous hatchel, bristling with defiance 
at lightning of every pattern. The owner don't 
quite like the looks of it, but his family he feels are 
safe, and it did not cost so very much. Ina few 
minutes he sees his bill, and finds the amount to be 
four to six times what he had been told. ‘Oh, 
that was the price of a single length. <A large 
house like this would not be protected with less 
than six, the number you ordered,’’ and produces 
the order with his name signed for so many rods at 
so much each. ‘This is essentially what happens in 
hundreds of cases, the few that are heard of being 
small in proportion to the many that are kept quiet. 
But it will be asked, 

‘““WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

Our houses are in constant danger, and we tremble 
every time we hear a ‘thunder-clap.’’? What xot 
to do, is not to employ an unknown person to 
‘rod’? the house. A badly put-up rod is a source 
of dangerrather than of safety. In every consider- 
able place there are mechanics who know how to 
do the work at honest prices. If none are within 
reach, procure a good work on the subject, study 
the few important rules, buy the iron and put up 
the rod. There is nothing about it that an intelli- 
gent man can not understand, and the work is all 
of the plainest and simplest, but it must be done 
in accordance with a few plain rules, which must 
be understood at the start. 

A correspondent, in the Old Bay State, sends 
us some 

Vulgar Circulars 
that are passed around among boys who travel on 
the Fitchburg and other railroads, and the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist is appealed to, to notify the men 
engaged in this business that they are watched. 
The goods offered for sale are described as ‘ red- 
hot coals’’ of midnight and bath-house ‘*‘ frolics,”’ 
and various ‘novelties’? are also listed, at prices 
so low as to indicate their worthlessness. This is 
not merely a humbug. It is an attack on social 
order and decency. The swindling humbug preys 


upon the purse. This seeks to shake the personal 
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honor, the moral nature, and the better and purer 
instincts of the young. Itis a loathsome and de- 
testable business, 

Caught by a Decoy Letter. 

One of the New York lottery men, and a veteran 
hand at the business, having been frequently ar- 
rested, was caught at his old tricks the other 
day. He notified a gentleman in Rhode Island 
that he had purchased the business of several 
lottery concerns, and their lists of names, that 
among them was the name of the Rhode Island 
gentleman, with $6 to his credit, and that, if he 
would send $4 more, he should receive $10 worth 
of tickets, and would be certain to draw a large 
prize. The case was reported to the postal author- 
ities, a decoy letter was sent from Rhode Island, 
and the receiver was promptly captured and putin 
the course of legal prosecution. A dangerous 
scheme was thus nipped in the bud in a most sum- 
mary manner. 

The ** Mutual Cosoperative °° 
Swindles. 

A subscriber in Union City, Indiana, writes w 
that he has received two or three batches of cir 
culars concerning the Fleming and Merriar 
‘‘Mutual Codperative Fund.” This is one of th: 
Chicago houses noticed in the American Agricu- 
turist for April as having been proscribed by the 
Postmaster General, he having ordered that mail 
matter sent to these firms should not be delivered. 
This at once had the effect to cut off the supplies, 
by drying up a chief source of revenue. When 
these firms were cut off, they were receiving about 
$5,000 a day by mail and express. Our correspon- 
dent had profited by the warning given in this pa- 
per, and his response to the Chicago operators was, 
‘Tam a subscriber to and reader of the American 
Such a man is not likely to be vic- 
timized by these alluring schemes. Another cor- 
respondent writes as follows, concerning another 
firm of Chicago operators: 

CHARLESTON City, Iowa. 
To the American Agriculturist: 

I feel to bless your valuable paper for the words 
of warning from time to time in your “Sundry 
Humbugs’’ column. In your February, 1883, num- 
ber, you sounded a note of warning against R. E. 
Kendall & Co., of Chicago. Enclosed is a slip, 
copied from a Chicago paper, vindicating your 
prescience as to Kendall & Co. [The slip enclosed 
had reference to the Post-office order.} You have 
saved me $20 by that note of warning in that single 
case. If I had paid you $20 for subscription to 
your paper for 1888, I could have well afforded it, 
and been a gainer by the valuable information, 
caution, and warning of a single article. 

Truly yours, A FARMER. 

This is asample of many letters that reach this 
office, and we take this occasion to ask, what we 
have often asked before, that our readers forward 
us all such circulars for exposure. 


Agriculturist,”’ 


The Lesters and their Chromos 
are among the latest and most persistent of those 
claiming to offer counterfeit money. Their circu- 
lars, which made use of the thin disguise of 
“United States Chromos,” have been flooding the 
country, and were signed by ‘‘C,” “ E,” or some 
other letter of the alphabet, ‘‘ Lester.’’ Those 
who have been foolish enough to write to the Les- 
ters will wait long for a reply, as their letters are 
not delivered. 


Commonwealth Distribution 
Company. 

To the subscriber, who wants to know about 
tickets in this lottery scheme, we answer, steer 
clear of it. A subscriber in West Brookfield, Mass., 
who “foolishly sent two dollars for a ticket,’ has 
made up his mind by this time, that he does not 
care to invest any further in that direction. The 
public should know, that the “Commonwealth Dis- 
tribution Company ”’ of Louisville, Ky., is on the 
Official List of Frauds. 


The 
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This Ticket entitles the holder 
to such Gift or share as may be 
drawn by its number. 
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Fig. 1.—THE ‘‘ LOTTERY TICKET’’ SENT TO THE INTENDED VICTIM. 


Scorched but Not Killed, 
We, in April, gave such a full and sweeping ex- 
posure of *‘ Simpson’s Royal New Brunswick Cash 


Gift Distribution,’’ as we supposed would effectu- | 


ally put a quietus upon the fraud. Evidently the 
swindlers were alarmed, because they cropped the 
name of W. D. Simpson & Co. But they have be- 
gun operations again, and are now flooding the 
country with tickets and coupons like the above. 
J. Goldsmith & Co. appear in place of W. D. 
Simpson & Co., and the other changes made can 
be readily seen by comparing the fac similes above 
with those given by us in the April American Agri- 
culturist. 

We shall continue to pursue and expose this 
swindling concern as often as it changes the names 
of the ‘‘ proprietors,” and we invite the aid of 
the authorities to assist us in so doing. 





Cautionary Signals. 


The country is being flooded with circulars and 
catalogues, of what is called ‘‘The Sheffield Cutlery 
Concern,” corner State and Washington streets, 
Boston, Mass. On the first inside page of the 
catalogue we find a full page, describing the Shef- 
field Knife Company. We infer that the two ure 
one and the same thing—and the Sheffield Knife 
Company appears in the Official List of Frauds, 
which we published in the April American Agri- 
culturist, 


A Philadelphia Scheme. 

The head of a reputable manufacturing firm 
in Pennsylvania, writes us concerning a Lot- 
tery Scheme, put forth by a ‘‘farmer’s paper” 
in Philadelphia. The writer says ‘‘It is certainly 
an unqualified lottery, although they may have so 
arranged as to avoid our laws.” We have to say 
in reply, that we should decline to insert the ad- 
vertisement of this Philadelphia Plan in the col- 
umns of the American Agriculturist. We cannot 
understand how the paper in question should have 
lent itself to schemers. 


“Bankrupt Stock.’’ 
P. O. Vicking, of Augusta, Maine, sends circulars 


all over the country, offering a bankrupt stock of | 


Look 


jewelry for sale, at one-fourth its value. 
well into the matter before you invest. 








The Bradford Heirs. 

Oliver P. MclIlrath, Cleveland, Ohio, wants all 
the Bradford heirs to ‘“‘ poo] their issues’? and 
‘present a strong front,”’ in order that they may se- 
cure the ‘fortune’ which awaits them. If you are 
a Bradford heir (and we are told by a correspon- 
dent in Framingham, Mass., that there are probably 
many of them among our readers) thoroughly in- 
vestigate the matter before you advance any money 
to secure your share of the ‘‘ fortune.” 


The Monarch Lightning Saw. 
Subscribers continue to forward us illustrated 
catalogues and price list of the Monarch Lightning 








Saw Company, of Chicago, Ill. We have so far 
declined to insert the advertisement of this Com- 
pany, though urgently pressed to do so. While 
our duty to our subscribers makes it clear to us 
that we should not advertise this Company, until 
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Fig. 2.—THE RETURN COUPON TO BE SENT BACK 


BY THE INTENDED VICTIM, 


we know more about them, we do not wish to do 
them any injustice, and tothose making enquiries 
regarding the Company, we have to say, “‘ Look 
well, and satisfy yourself before purchasing the 
Monarch Lightning Saw Machines.” 





COLT SUNS 


In order to reduce our Stock of these @ 
CELEBRATED GUNS, we will offer 
them for a LIMITED TIME at greatly 


REDUCED PRICES. Send stamp for new prices. 


JOS, C. GRUBB & CO, cinxneeeei 
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NOW READY. 


Insects Injurious to Fruits, 


By Wm. SaunpERs. F.R.S.C., Editor of the “Canadian 
Entomologist,” President of the Fruit-Growers’ Asso- 
ciation of Ontario, etc. Illustrated with 440 Engray- 
ings on Wood. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. $3.00. 


This book will be found extremely useful to all who are 
engaged in fruit culture, since it treats in a concise and 
clear manner of all the insects known to be injurious to 
fruits on this continent. 


¢@For sale by all Booksellers or will be sent, post-paid, 


on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Advance orders solicited 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & 00,, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Hse WHEAT. 


Send for circular, entitled 


A REVOLUTION IN WHEAT CULTURE, 


Address JOHN HAMILTON, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 











He ELDREDGE =: 


SEWING MACHINE 


T |S Just wrar You 


CN TR Y |T WAN 
AN° BE CONVINCED THATITJUSTLY 
LEADS tHe WORLD 
ELDREDGE S$.M.CO. 
New YORK & CHICAGO. 

















IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS! 


Non-Explosive Steam Engines, Best Railway and Lever 
Horse-Powers. Threshing Machines. Straw-Preserving 
Threshers, La Dow's Disc and Steel Spring Tooth Ha:rows, 
Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, Cultivators, Feed Mills. Feed 
Steamers, etc., etc. HEELER & MELICK Co., Albany, 
N. Y. Established 1830. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Send 9c. in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
Eo & 0. AR 5 SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 
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CHURCH’S 
Hay Elevator and Carrier, 


BEST in use for Mowing 
Away Hay in barns or stack- 
ing. being adapted for either pur- 
pose. Has no equal for Simplici- 

ty, Durability, and good work. 
The track is self-adjusting, and is easily put 
up. Send for descriptive circular and special 
terms for introduction to E. L. CHUR JH, 
Manufacturer, Harvard, McHenry Co., Illinois. 








*POUUVAY Spuaty 












A NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 


AMERICAN COTTAGES. 


Consisting of 44 Large Quarto Plates, containing Original 
Designs of Medium and Low Cost Cottages, Seaside and 
Country Houses. Also a Club House, School House, Pavil- 
ion,and a Smal! Seaside Chapel, together with a form of 
Specification for Cottages. ll in the latest prevailin 
styles, from the drawings of a number of prominent archi- 
tects, thus securing a great variety of plans and diversity 
of treatment, and offering the largest opportunity for 
selection. 

ONE LARGE QUARTO VOL. PRICE, POST-PAID, $%. 


PRACTIGAL HINTS ON CAMPING. 


By HOWARD HENDERSON. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter 1.—Preparation. 2.—Outfit. 3.—Shelter. 4.—Gen- 
eral Directions. 5.—Knots and Ties. 6.—Camp Cooking. 
7.—Rod and Line. 8.—How to Make a Fish Net and Ham- 
mock. 9.—The Horse-Hair Fish Line. 10.—The Gun, 11. 
Boats and Beating. 12.—Night Spearing. 13.—Accidents 
and Ailments. 14.—Camp Photography. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s (ompanion. 
Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 


gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, and 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 


New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hi ndred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, ete..etc.. will be sent free to any one for- 
wardina by postal card his address to the Publishere, and 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


AMERICAN . 


AGRIC ULTURILS 








LITTLESCHEMICALFLUID -\ 


he NewSheep Dip 
"" €77NON-PoIsONOUS Cy) ~~ 


Mixes crteoty vice h COLD WATER. Safe to use 
in CO LDES R. It isasure cure for all 
Skin eel A acer Pests of domestic animals. 
Every farmer should keep it. ‘1 he various uses of this Dip 
will be found in the Am. Agriculturist for last December. 
T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’! Agent, 
296 E. Chase Street, Baltimore, Md. 











Dniversity of the State of New York. 
inary 


rican, 
Hes eye 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The next session of this Institution will open Octobe1 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 

Dean ol the Faculty. 





ROBBINS? IMPROVED 


CATTLE TIE, 


Patentes _" Sist, 1881 rs 


|, attention, and is fast coming 
|into use, should be seen by 
all farmers. By sending 3c. 
stamp, you will receive circu- 
j Jar and terms. 


H. M. ROBBINS, 
Newington, Conn. 





—TH E 


Perfect Hatcher and Brooder 


is the standard apparatus of the world for producing all 
kinds of Poultry artificially. We GUARANTEE it to 
Hatch where all others have failed. See large cut in May 
number. Send for pamphlets, free. 


PERFECT HATCHER CO., Elmira, N. Y¥. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL INCUBATOR. 


(See last month’s advertisement.) 
Send 8-cent stamp for Illustrated Circular to 
A. i a 
—Olmsted’s reliable Trap, price 
$1.65, will free your grounds from 


M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N 
GROUND MOLES. these peste quickly. Their Habits 
and How to Catch Them. | free. H. Olmsted, Corona, N. J. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ublished. Sple ndidty illustrated. 
1.25 peryear. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
paper devoted entirely to poultry 
in existence, $1.50 per year. Both 
othe rs for #2 00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
ents in postage stam 


H. H STODDARD, Hantronp, Cr. 
GROUND 


FOOD MEAT. 


i *Vinel: and, N.J. 











Address 


CHICKE! 


‘ Address JAMES B. CLARK, Grocer 





~ 





GAME FO W 1 ae eee on 


Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland. 





| ee ay AP ROCKS, Centennial Prize Winners. 
I own the original Gilman and Adams strains, White 
Todd and Adams strains. 13 e 


and Brown Leghorns, ges, 
A. LEIDA, Delaware Station, WJ. 





$2.00 ; 26, $3.00; 50, $5.00. 
SEND to R. B. MITCHELL, 36 State Street, 
aioe, Tll., 10 cents for his pees Tilustrated 
Poultry Catalogue for 1883. t tells how he 
cleared $ $1,700 on 24 acres, by Keeping poultry. 





LYMOUTH ROCK EGGS at $1 per 13, $1.50 per 
26, $4 per 100. Securely [pee Stock the best. Write 
for circular. Miss H. C. WILLIS, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


EGGS 





from all varieties of Poultry, Circulars 
free. oe pe. for New Book on Poultry. 
K LANE, Belchertown, Mass. 











SPRING PIGS: : 


eds, Pola na 


Chester Whites, domme 
kshires. 
Pigs that 


Hi sinas, Berkshires, and Small 
fer “at 0 TO $ ) PER PAIR have NO 
JPERIO +B in - Amer at o.wzit 3 = 
BENSON, MA 
129 < & 131 ia Front St.s5 ine aan 











Thokt¥os of Mine 


Why I Got Him, We He a for or Me, le, eet l I Did for Him, and 


How Tt all End yA.H 


ess on postal a 


Mention of this 


Ban ILL & Co.,Decatur, il. 


- y 

Je) will obtain a - FREE (if your Racdeces ‘Dealer does not have ‘it), 
with the number of Hogs in egch State,and inEuropean countries,Cen- 

sus of 1880; also His- shane bya Vos author, showing what became of 


Thott 


oS of Nine 





CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


A splendid lot of spring Pigs, two to four months old, 
now ready to ship, mated for breeding, Boars and Sows not 
akin. Also some very sities Pure Jersey Red and 
Poland China Pig Scotch Colley Shepherd 
Pups, now two months old, from best cd ortet Stock. 
Write for prices, and ask for our Illustrated Farm Annual, 
if you -_ not alre: ~ received a copy 

. ATLEE BURPEE &€ CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Headquarters for Jersey Reds. 
The Original Herd. Now reeding 
from Imported Stock, ‘‘ The Don” 
Py and other choice Boars, descendants 
of animals weighing from 1 to 
1300 Ibs. each. We mail free to each 
. address sent us by postal card or iet- 
ter, “The ‘dathentic distory * of this wonderful breed, with prices 
of choice animals of various ages, and prime, thrifty, nursery stock 
now for sale at‘‘ The Centreton Stock Farm and The Centreton 
Nurseries.” ona in 1845.) Address the Proprietor, 
LARK PETTIT, Salem, New Jersey. 





Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 

‘ox Hounds ‘bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 





Satisfactory references given. For Illustrated 
Book address, Osgood & Co., Binghamton, N. Y¥. 


Bucket Force Pumps 


BARREL ENGINES, 


For Mills, 
ries, and for Farm, Plan- 





Manufacto- 


tation, and Village pur- 


poses. A great novelty, 


and very eflectual as a 


Fire Engine. Send stamp 


for Circular. 
ROBERT MORRELL & SON, 
Summit, Union Co., 
NEW JERSEY. 
THE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


(Patented Nov. 14, 1882.) 

Especially adapted for spraying fruit 

trees, can be applied to any service 

that a cistern or force pump can be 

used for. Price $6. Send for circular. 

n Mr. A. W. Wheelock, Moscow, N. Y., 

tie raised 600 barrels of ‘apples the past 

season ; 300 of them were Northern Spys, raised on two and 

one-half acres. He sprayed his trees with Paris green. An 

orchard treated to Paris green ten days later, failed ; it was 

too late to save them. He applied the poison with a force 

pump bought at Lockport. Had loaned the pump for 
destroying the army-worm. 

SPECIAL OFFER —for the next 50 days will Box and 
Ship to any one remitting us $7 in cash our No. Force 
Pump. 4 feet rubber hose, spray nozzle, with couplings 
and suction pipe, all ready for mounting on s barrel; this 
affords the best, easiest, and cheapest method for spraying 
fruit trees. Address 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 








A book devoted entirely to PrymorrTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHCRNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS, 
& book on curing PovLTry DISEASES, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fowl Ls. 
Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.0. Address the author 

H. H. STODDARD, Hartford, Ct. 











SMITH’S SELF - ADJUSTING 
CATTLE STANCHIONS, 


most practical, cheapest and best fastening invented 
ADJ iv STS ITSELF when opened so the animal cannot turn 
it when backing out, and LOCKS ITSELF when closed. 
Medal awarded at New Y oes State Fair, 1881,and awarded 
first prize over all other fastenings at 8 State Fairs, 1882, 
Illustrated circular free. Manufactured by C.D. BROOKS 
Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


ECONOMY WASHER CUTTER. 


Cuts Washers and Gaskets of 
Leather or Rubber for carriages, wag 
ons, Mowing machines, and small ma 
chinery, from 4 to 5 inches in diameter 
The best and chea 9 Washer Cutter 
Made. Sent by mail youd to 5 A ad. 
dress, on receipt of 30 s. Every 
ppineed needs one. Liberal « count to 


S]. WILLARD BROS. & BARTLEY, 
No. 282 Detroit st., Cleveland, Ohio 


APPLE JELLY, 


or any y foreign substance, 
MANY THOUSANDS 3 : za! 
IN USE. 


Cire va ~“¢ esti- 
moni . 


VER ON T FARM 


MACHINE Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


poapeny: NOW IN USE. 


SWING 








‘and 





Or (( C ams 


Allp Persons say their goods are the best. We ask you to ex- 
amine our Improved Keller Positive Force Feed,G 
Seed and Fertilizing Drill and our Hay Rakes. They 
etl pe = the sae ~ —G soldascheap. Allare war- 
rante irculars mailed free. Newark Machine Co. 
Newark, Ohio. Eastern Branch House, Hagerstown, Ma 


~ DRAIN TILE 


MACHINES, 


By CHANDLER & Tavvee, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 


American Cotswold Record, 


NHE American Cotswold Record now contains over fif- 
teen hundred registered Cotswolds, owned by one 
hundred and thirty of the most careful and reliable breed- 
ers in the United States and Canada. Price of Vols. I. and 
II., bound together, $4.09, post-paid. Persons looking for 
high-class sheep should buy only of breeders whose animals 
are able to meet the rigid requirements of this association. 
Pedigrees for Vol. III. are coming forward rapidly. For 
entry blanks or other information, address 
SEC’Y AMERICAN COTSWOLD ASS’'N, 
20 La Salle St., Chicago, ils. 


HARNESS. 


A Good. Substantial Single Harness. 


Hand-made, full nickel-plated for 813.50. Call and see 

or send for sample. Also: complete assortment of RID- 

ING SADDLES, BRIDLES, CARRIAGE F and 
DUSTERS, HORSE CLOTHIN G, and NET: 

C. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St., iow York. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


PEAR CULTURE for PROFIT. 


This valuable work has been thoroughly revised and brought 
down to date by the author, 


Hon. P. T. QUINN. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


THE SOIL of the FARM. 


A Hand-Book of the Processes included 
in the Management and Cultivation 
of the Soil. 


Messrs. J. B. Lawes, J. C. MORTON, 
GEORGE THURBER, so eminent in their fields of labor, are 
the writers in this valuable work. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


HOP CULTURE. 


Practical Details, from the Selection and Preparation of 
the Soil, and Setting and Cultivation of tke Plants, 
to Picking, Drying, Pressing, and Marketing the 
Crop. Plain Directions, as given by Ten 
Experienced Cultivators, residing in the 
best Hop-Growins Sections in the 
United States. 

Revised, Enlarged, and Edited by 
A. 8, FULLER. 

Illustrated with over Forty Engravings. 

Paper Cover. PRICE, POST-PAID, 80 CENTS. 


Gardening for 
Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 
Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,”’ ‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,”’ ete. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


COLORADO 


AS AN 


AGRICULTURAL STATE 
Farms, Fields and Garden Lands. 


By WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

A Volume of Great Value and Interest to 
Those Seeking Farms and Homes 
in the Far West. 

12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


8vo., 








Cloth, 


CANARY BIRDS. 


A Complete Guide for their Breeding, 
Rearing, and Treatment. 


Together with Hints and Suggestions regarding Aviaries. 
New and Revised Edition. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, Paper Cover, 50 cits. Cloth, 75 cts. 





SAM’L BURNHAM, Secretary. 





JoHN Scott, and | 


Appress ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Nclentiic Angler. 


BEING A 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORK 
on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by his Scns, and Edited by 


WM. C. HARRIS, 


Editor of the “American Angler.” 


CONTENTS. 

Conptes 1.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish. 
2.—The Habits and Haunts of Fish( Continued). 
3.—Bottom Fishing (General). 
4.—Bottom Fishing (Continued). 
5.—Bottom Fishing (Continued). 
6.--Pike Fishing. 
7.—Spinning for Trout. 
8.—Worm Fishing for Trout. 
9.—Grub Fishing for Grayling. 

10.—Piscatorial Entomology. 
11.—On Fly Making. 
12.—Fly Fishing for Trout and Grayling. 
13.—Live Fly and Beetle Fishing. 
14.—Notes on the Month for Fly Fishing. 
15.—Salmon and Sea Trout Fishing. 
16.—About Hooks. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, 


_ NEW 


AMERICAN FARM BOOK. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’ and formerly | 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN. 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 

For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks fora zeneral guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manualin print. For 
the working farmer, whoin summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book. —N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 





Practical Hints on Rifle 
Practice with Military Arms 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 


A most useful little Hand-book for the many who wish to 
| attain skill in the use of the Rifle. Pocket Edition. 


Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 





| 
‘The Sailing Boat. 


Practical Instructions for its Management, 
Together with 
“ Nautical Vocabulary,” ‘“‘ Weather Indications,” and “Rules 
| for Sailing Boat Matches.” 


By C. E. PRESCOTT. 


Flexible Cloth, 18mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. 


Our Very Latest Books. 


Truck Farming 
at the South. 


By DR. A. OEMLER, of Georgia. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A book for Southern Farmers and Gardeners, and full of 
invaluable information for those who would engage ina 
profitable industry. 

Cloth, 122mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, 81.50. 





READY THIS MONTH. 
New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMANS 
GAZETTEER 


GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North 
America.—Their Habits, and Various Methods of 
Capturing. — Valuable Instruction in Shooting, 
Fishing, Taxidermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with « Glossary and a Dictionary to the Principal 
Game Resorts of the country. 


By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $3.00. 


BARRY’S 


Fruit Garden. 


By P. BARRY. 
New Edition. Revised and Brought 
Down to Date by the Author. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

This isthe standard work upon the Fruit Garden. It is 
written from the practical experience of the widely known 
author, who for more than 30 years has been at the head of 
one of the largest nurseries in America. It explains all the 
mainutiz of fruit-gardening, and is invaluable to any one 
who would become fully informed upon the subject of 
which it treats. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Names, Descriptions, and Offices of the Different Parts of 
Fruit Trees. — Soils. — Manures. — The Different Modes of 
Propagating Fruit Trees. — Pruning, Its Principles and 


Practice. 
PART I1.—THE NURSERY. 


Soil, Situation, etc. 


| PART III.—Tae LayinG OUT, ARRANGEMENT, AND GEN- 


ERAL MANAGEMENT OF PERMANENT PLANTATIONS OF 
FRUIT TREES, SELECTION OF TREES AND VARIETIES, 
AND PRUNING AND CONDUCTING TREES UNDER VARI- 
ous Forms. 

Permanent Plantations of Fruit Trees. — Pruning and 


| Training applied to the Different Species of Fruit Trees 


under Various Forms. : 

PART I[V.—Setect VARIETIES OF FruITs, GATHERING 
AND PRESERVING Frvits, Diseases, INsEcTs, IMPLE- 
MENTS IN ComMMON Use. 

Abridged Descriptions of Select Varieties of Fruits.— 
Gathering, Packing, Transportation, and Preservation of 
Fruits.—Diseases and Insects.—Nursery, Orchard, and Fruit 
Garden Implements. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


751 Broapway, New York. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President, 

















THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
T 


GOOD NEWS 
LADIES! 


Get up Clubs for our CELEBRATED TEAS and COF- 
FEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS-ROSE or GOLD- 
BAND TEA-SET (44 pieces’, our ownimportation. One 
of these bea :tiful China tea sets given away to the party 
sending a club for $25. This is the greatest inducement 


ComPaNy 


ever offered. Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of | 


GOOD TEA or COFFE E, and at the same time procure a 
HANDSOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good teas, 
30c., 35c., and 4c. er Ib. Excellent teas, 50c. and 60c., and 
very best from .to 9c. When orde rin be sure and 
mention what kind of Teas you want—w ether Oolong, 
jeized, Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or Eng- 
lish Breakfast. We are the oldest and largest Tea Company 
in the business. The reputation of our house requires no 
comment. For full particulars address 
THE el mens * TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 31 and 88 Vesey St., N. Y. 








MARKS’ PATENTS.- With Rubber hands 
and feet. The most simple, durable, and useful. 
Of world-wice fame. In practical use in all civil- 
ized nations. U.S. Government Manufacturer. 
Also Rolling and Invalid Chairs and Crutches 
constantly on hand. |l’amphlet of 130 pages, 
giving full information, s« nt free. 


ei 


ARKS 
691 Broadway, N. Y., U.S.A. 


5-TON 














Iron Levers, rs, Steel Ben Berne Bre ——y BEAM 
JONES, HE PA a" TARE, BEA . 
fold on trial, rca . ha Py om. om ma 
For free book, address 


JONES CF BINGHAMTON, 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

about U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co, 

Omaha, Neb. 
¢#™ Refer to this advertisement. gg 


MARYLAND FRUIT, GRAIN, and GRASS 
200 FARMS. For CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST 
address Mancha & Heller, Ridgely, Md. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain 

f wa “—— cheap Catalogues . free, 
> . GRIF ITH, Smyrna, Del. 

CA L! FO x N IA Full description by coun- 
. ties 200-page pamphlet 


and map; ortes 50 cents ootare peld 
McAFEE BROTHERS, Land Agents, 
234 Montgomery St., Sau Franc sco, Cal. 


‘ \4 ‘ N h] 
VIRGINIA STOCK FARM FOR SALE 
AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 

Located in the beautiful and picturesque Valley of the 
Upper James River, and containing 1,000 acres, 175 of which 
are rich alluvial river bottom. The uplands are gently roll- 
ing and very productive. Abundance cf good timber and 

ure running water. Excellent wheat and grass lands. 

mprovements; excellent brick house and ample out-build- 
ings. Good fruit, ete. The owner being engaged in busi- 
ness, cannot give said r perty any attention, is the reasca 
for selling this beautiful estate. For further —e- 
address, OWNSEND A. PA 

Lock Box 47, Gasset, Va. 


TWO FARMS FOR SALE. 


Near Hampton, Va, 160 acres each. Improvements. Oys- 
ter front onriver. Apply to G. M. PEEK, Hampton, Va. 























OME TO MARYLAND !—Improved Farms, $10 
to $23 per acre. Descriptive Catalogues sent free. 
H. P. CHAMBERS, Federalsburgh, Md 





Good Farms in a delightful climate, one hour from Phila- 
- hia. $20 per acre. Easy terms. Poultry, Fruit, Grain, 
Milk. Prosperous business place. C.K. Landis, Vineland,N.J. 


ISELIN, Sheldon, Iowa. _Minnesota 
H. and To Iowa Lands. Send for Land Jour- 
nal. Fre e. 








y 1 S in Tracts from 30 
200 MARYLAND FARMS, ! Tracts from 
Near railroad and navigable salt water (with all its luxur- 
jes) in Talbot Co., Md. Climate mild ard healthy. Titles 
good. 1883 Pamphlet ane a Ma showing location, free. 
Address . E. SHANAHAN, Atty, Easton, Md. 





| a oye ALE.—A Virginia farm of 600 acres—all that can 
be desired as to health, society, markets, and qualtty, 

at a very great bargain. Address, 174 Bank St., Norfolk,V 
8: ANDERSON, M. p. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


m= KANSAS 


ALONG TH= 


“THE GOLDEN BELT” kansas tviStn't & eway 


STOCK RAISING 


WOOL CROWING 


BuffaloGrass Pasture Summerand Winter. Unsurpassed for Climate, Grasses, Water 


RN and WHEAT 


170,000,000 RN Corn. 


35,000,000 Wheat. 


The Best in the Eastern Market. 


Pamphlets and Maps free. B, MCALLASTER Land Commis’r, Kansas City, Mo. 





RRR 


THE BEST BUGGY 


IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for Catalogue of our different styles of Wagons 
and Buggies. THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 

Gusmieen, N.Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 





Vehicle made. 
Rides as easy with one _yer- 
son as with two. Thess; prings 
lengthen and shorten according to oa weight 
—. —s e —_— well adapted to rough country 
ds and irives of cities. Manufactured and 
sold by all an leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN, 
Patentee, ST. LOUIS, ‘mo. 


Ciicaco.1LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 


EVERY ONE Who Owns 8 WAGON Wants 
A EUREKA FOLDING 
YOPY Kade Folds up 
a Weighs 
less than 2 Ibs. Can be 
taken off or put on in oe 
utes. Made in sizes to fit 
business wagons, easure 
wagons and buggies. Send 
for illustrated circular and 
price list. Agents wanted 
everywhere. State where you 
sawthis. D. G. BE RS & 
CO., Patentees and Mfrs, Sandy Hook, Conn, 


CHOICE Investments! 


ote GOVERNMENT BONDS § fen 
Interest. 


her Rates o rmation 
sien T we oJr., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Easiest ridin 

















Hand & Power 


Corn Shellers . 
Horse Fowers, “i 
2 WIND MILLS 


CULTIVATORS, = 
FEED GRINDERS a 
CORN STALK ‘CUTTERS. 


MARSEILLES MAN PG C0..{ 10 SaiteCos tn. 














ADVERTISING RATES. 


‘American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Pags, and Third Cover Page, $1. 235 per line. 
Second Corer Puge—S81.50 per line 

Puge next to 1 ea tungand Last Corer Page—$2. 00 perlite. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Pige, 15 cents per line. 

Page next to Reading and LastCover Page, 20 cts. per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than sl. O00 each insertion. 

GB No Advertise —_ of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
Address all orders to 


| ORANGE JUDD 00., 751 Broadway, B. T, 


DAVID W. JUDD, View President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 








| 
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t@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with Bieseate wend you @ sam . —o yy of our 
MONTHLY GLE NGS IN BE sTURE, 
with a descriptive p nem Ly of the latest im ae aaa in 
Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion FI Honey Boxes, aj] books and journals, and every- 
thing pe rtaining to Bee Culture. \othing Patented. Sim- 
ply send your address = a postal card, ritten plainly, to 
A. le ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Vilels IND sitinche 
Filling the GBs sprilsiieT, 


Tea Club Orders. 


We have made a Specialty for Six Years of Offering 
Premiums of Dinner Sets, Gold Band Sets, 
Silver Ware, &c., to those who get up CLUB Orde rs 
for our goods, Ww Vhite Tea Sets of 45 pacers, with $10.00 
Order. Gold Band or Moss Rose China Gets, 44 

ieces, with $20.00 Order. TEAS, of all kinds, at 30, 35 

0,60 and 75 cents. Send Postal for full Price and Premium 
List. To all who mention American Agriculturist, and ask 
for it, we will send copy of “ Housekeeper’s Frie nd, * full 
of recipes and useful information. 


GREAT LONDON TEACO. 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








wa e 
FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 


American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 

For One or 7wo Subscriptions. One Year, the price 

will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each. instead of $1.6. 
[ALL POST FREE.] 

Three Subscribers one year. ........%4, or 81.33 each 
Four Subscribers oné year...... ... 85, or £1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year. 86, or 81.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year 87, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers cne year’ or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year or $1.12 each. 

Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 

Only &1 each. 
[A free copy to scnder of club of 20 at $1 each.) 

t2” Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. 
Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each....{2" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
paperssent outside uf the United States and British Amert- 
ca, except to Africa. For the last named country the 
extra charge is 38 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 
of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; or P. 
O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tlie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put onin stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 41 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.20 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (30 cents extraif to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 26 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each; 
or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50... Clubs of 
Subscribers can be increased at any time. at the clnb rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original club. 


ORANGE JUDD 00, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
DAVID W. JUDD, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BURNHAM, Secretary. 


eA ai cant eal itll. 





